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PREFACE 


Tus story has been told, in the hope that it may 
illustrate the events which are chronicled for us in the 
Book of Exodus. 


The works of the great Egyptologists (to which 
reference has been made continually during the writing 
of the story), give a wonderful picture of the civiliza- 
tion and religion of Ancient Egypt, and help us to 
appreciate the sacrifice of the Law-Giver Prophet 
who, “by faith, forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the king: for he endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RICHES OF EGYPT 


Two girls were wandering leisurely about the shady, 
rambling old garden that belonged to the High Priest 
of the temple of Ptah at Memphis. The elder of the 
two might have been taken for seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, though in reality she was not yet fifteen. 
She was dressed in a garment of fine white linen, 
which reached from her breast to her ankles, and was 
fastened by straps across her shoulders. Her feet 
were bare and very beautifully shaped. 

But what her own countrymen would have re- 
marked in her appearance was her fair skin, her blue 
eyes, and her golden hair, which was long and abundant, 
and was worn naturally, parted down the middle of 
her head. It had evidently been plaited and dressed 
with the greatest care, and it was kept in its place 
by a golden band. WHer slender arms were covered 
- with bracelets, and her fingers with rings. 

According to the Egyptian fashion, her nails were 
stained a yellowish red, her face was slightly rouged, 
and her eyelashes and eyebrows were darkened with 
antimony. But in that land of vivid colouring, this 
gave no appearance of artificiality, and Nefert was 
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a lovely and attractive girl, whose carriage and manners 
showed plainly that she belonged to the highest ranks 
of society. 

Her companion was dressed in the same style, 
except that her garments were of coarser texture, 
and her ornaments were fewer. Her eyes and hair, 
too, were dark, and her skin was of a reddish-brown 
tint; in fact, she was like most Egyptians, and 
unlike her young mistress. For the Lady Nefert’s 
grandmother had been a Syrian, and had bequeathed 
to her the fair colouring which had been the surprise 
and joy of her parents. 

The two girls were talking earnestly, as they moved, 
with musical tinkling of anklets, round the fishponds 
and through the groves of fruit trees. Their faces 
showed more intelligence and thought than was usual 
with girls of their age, for the High Priest intended 
his daughter to be a priestess, and had instructed 
both her and her attendant in much of the sacred 
learning of the Egyptians. Yet, on this occasion, 
the subject of their conversation was not, after all, 
very different to that of less educated girls. 

“ He has not been for a month, Netchemet,” Nefert 
was saying to her little maid. ‘‘ The last time he came 
he brought my father a tale that has been written 
to amuse the brother of—Pharaoh,’ she lowered 
her voice reverently—‘‘ because he thought that 
it contained some allusion to his ancestor Joseph. 
What care I for his ancestor Joseph ? So moved was 
he with this, that never for one moment did he 
regard my new fillet, and I—my father would not 
let me read the book, saying that it was not for 
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maidens—I fixed my eyes upon my embroidery, 
and listened not to his stories of the Hebrews at 
Rameses. Why should he take thought for the 
slaves? His mixture of their blood is slight. He 
is an Egyptian.’’ She stamped her foot angrily, and 
the little fish, in the pond by which they were walking, 
made a sudden dart away and then remained motionless. 

“ Ra-hetep has a good heart,” said Netchemet. 
“He is doubtless sorry for the bondmen.”’ 

“Well, so have I,” returned Nefert with spirit. 
“Am I ever unkind to thee, Netchemet ? If he had 
told me more, I too, would have been sorry for them, 
and would have sent them gifts. Doth not our 
religion command such things? Pepi-Nekht himself 
saith ‘I gave bread to the hungry man, and clothes 
to the naked man.’ ”’ 

“Thou art always kind,” said Netchemet affec- 
tionately, “and I think that Ra-hetep must have 
been confused by thy beauty, for indeed, Nefert——” 

“There he is,’ interrupted Nefert, “there is my 
father! ’’ and she sprang away, with the lightness of 
a young fawn, through the flowering shrubs, to greet 
a tall man who was slowly making his way towards 
her. 

The Ur-Kherp-hem, or “‘ Great Chief of the Artifi- 
cers,” was the title given to the High Priest in the 
temple of Ptah the Creator, and Mahu, the man who 
bore it, was a person of authority in the royal city of 
Memphis. 

He was also renowned for his learning, and for his 
skill in the various branches of knowledge included 
under the title of the Magical Arts, 
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He was a striking figure as he came through his 
gardens, which joined those of the temple where he 
had been performing his duties. His white priestly 
robe fell below his knees and was drawn over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right arm and shoulder bare. 
His feet were bare also, for he had but lately left the 
sanctuary, and his face and head were shaven, after 
the custom of the Egyptians. A sad man this, not 
easy to understand, with gloomy eyes, and a some- 
what cynical twist to his mouth. 

But his daughter had no misgivings about her 
welcome. She bowed to him respectfully, and then, 
seizing his hand, led him to an arbour overhung with 
creepers and vines, and sent Netchemet for some 
refreshment. 

It was not long before milk and fruit were put before 
the priest, and at a-sign from him, his daughter sat 
down beside him and ate too. 

The meal was a slight one, but Mahu made it his 
rule to be abstemious, and ate his thin bread cakes 
and fruit, and drank his milk with apparent enjoy- 
ment. The black servant who had brought the food 
had gone, and Netchemet stood in front of them 
with a jug and basin beside her, ready to pour water 
on their hands after they had eaten. 

“What hast thou done, child, while I have been 
away ?” enquired Mahu of his daughter. 

“T have woven linen,” replied the girl demurely, 
“and I have made up the prescription for removing 
wrinkles from the face.”’ 

Mahu gave a short laugh. ‘“ Thou dost not need 
it yet,” he said, looking at his daughter’s lovely 
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countenance. ‘‘ Hast thou also done the tasks which 
I gave thee ? ”’ 

“‘ Ves, indeed, Father,’ she answered eagerly. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no reason to be displeased with me again 
for idleness. I have learned the passage from the 
Book of the Dead which thou didst set for me, and so 
has Netchemet, and we have both written our exercises, 
and I have put the rolls back in thy chest.” 

“Good child,” said the priest fondly. “ Is she not 
deserving of praise?” he said pleasantly, looking at 
Netchemet. 

“Indeed, yes, my lord,’ answered the girl readily, 
“and she is beautiful as she is good! The women 
in the house were saying to-day that such beauty and 
goodness were fit for nothing less. than Pharaoh’s 
court, and that when the Great King sees my 
mistress——”’ 

Her sentence was never finished, for she stopped 
in sheer terror. Mahu had sprung from his seat, his 
eyes blazing with anger, and seized her by the shoulder. 

“‘ Never dare to mention such a fate for my daughter 
again,’ he gasped, shaken quite out of his impassive 
calm, ‘‘else will I have thee chastised, to teach thee to 
hold that foolish, prattling tongue. And never dare 
to mention thy mistress’ beauty. Why, it is nothing, 
compared with that of others! Go, girl, from my 
presence, lest I forget to be merciful.” 

The cowering Netchemet crept away, and Nefert 
with a nervous little laugh, picked up her jug, and 
proceeded to pour water over her father’s hands. 
This done, she sat down again on the seat beside 
him and rested her head against his shoulder. He 
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drew her towards him, laughing his short laugh as 
he did so. | 

‘ Tittle fool,” he said, ‘‘ I hope I frightened her ! ” 

“TI know that thou wouldst not have chastised 
her,” said Nefert, “‘ or if thou hadst said that thou wert 
ne to, I should have interceded for her ! ”’ 

Mahu remained silent, looking out on the fair scene 
before him, where the evening breeze from the great 
river was lifting the boughs of the acacia trees, and 
bringing pleasant garden scents to the arbour. That 
evening, he, learned man as he was, felt unutterably 
the mystery of living. With all his belief in a future 
life, all his worship of Osiris, and his own god, Ptah, 
and the great Ra in his many manifestations, Mahu 
felt crushed by the weight of responsibility thrown 
on him, during the few short years that would be his 
in the present world. And all his anxieties centred 
themselves in the beautiful daughter, who nestled 
by his side, and looked up at him with such faithful, 
adoring eyes. 

Mahu had been the husband of but one wife, and 
when she died, he had not remarried, but had 
thrown himself more ardently into his studies and his 
temple services, and into the education of his daughter. 
His only other child—a boy—had died in infancy. 
He had brought her up very strictly, often punishing 
her for trivial faults, but his whole soul was. bound 
up in her, and she repaid his love with the utmost 
reverence and devotion. He intended her to be a 
priestess in his own temple, and the usual arrange- 
ment would have been for her to have been married 
to one of the priests who served under him, but Mahu's 
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love for his daughter had caused him to keep her 
unmarried for longer than was customary. To-day, 
a formal application for her hand, from one of the 
most gifted and promising of the minor priests, and 
the foolish jest of the waiting-maid, had brought 
forcibly to his mind the thought that he could not 
remain in undisputed possession of her for ever. In 
spite of the awful reverence for the god-like Pharaoh, 
“ the son of the sun ”’ which all Egyptians felt, Mahu’s 
mind revolted at the idea of Nefert forming one of 
the crowd of women who were proud to call them- 
selves the wives of the King. Her birth, for her 
father was connected with the royal house, would 
have ensured her an easy admittance to the court. 
But Mahu’s studies had resulted in a belief in the 
unity of God, and like many of the priests, he en- 
deavoured to give his religion a distinctly monotheistic 
character, while worshipping the Creator under many 
names. This belief, naturally, lead to higher ideals 
of conduct than were usual with many of his country- 
men, and his ascetic feeling revolted from polygamy, 
as much as his common sense shrank from exposing 
his cherished daughter to all the misery and degrading 
jealousies of the royal harem, of which the upper 
classes in Memphis heard only too much. 

So he had guarded her with the utmost care, never 
speaking of her beauty, and never letting her do 
anything that would call upon her the attention of 
Merenptah, who was then on the throne of the two 
Egypts. 

Outside the old walls of the garden, royal processions 
came and went, but Nefert was busy with her lessons, 
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her sewing, her spinning and her games of ball with 
Netchemet on the green lawns, and remained a child, 
at an age when many Egyptian girls had become 
mothers. 

Mahu realised, however, that he could not be with 
her always, and that it was necessary to arrange a 
protector for her during those years when he should 
have gone to the place assigned him ; yet to give 
her away was like tearing the heart out of his body. 

“ What didst thou and Netchemet speak of so 
earnestly when I came through the garden?” he 
asked abruptly. 
~ "A faint blush rose to the girl’s cheek, but she answered 
truthfully. ‘““ We were speaking of Ra-hetep, and 
his love for the Hebrews, and—and—how seldom he 
hath been to see thee lately.” 

“Ves,” said the priest calmly, and waited for her 
to go on. me 

“ And—and, I said,” stammered Nefert, ‘‘it was 

foolish talk, Father, that I had not listened to his 
conversation, the last time he came, because he would 
not notice my new fillet, and " 
“Tt is well, my daughter,” said Mahu taking pity 
on her hot face and getting up, “it was indeed, as 
thou sayest, foolish talking, but at least thou hast 
learned to speak the truth! Now come to the chamber 
where my books are, and we will continue thy studies. 
Hast thou no fear of the rod then?” he asked playfully, 
as she pulled his arm around her shoulders. to walk 
to the house. : 

She looked up smiling, and shook her head, “I 
know I have learned my tasks, and no one could 
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be so kind as thou when I do well. Father,’ she added 
impulsively, ‘‘need I ever be married? Cannot I 
stay here with thee always, and perform the worship 
of Ptah in the glorious temple ? ”’ 

“ By the five names of Pharaoh, I would have it 
so,’ answered the priest passionately, ‘‘ but I may not 
be with thee for ever. And then who would care 
for thee? Nay, thou wilt be happy, and dutiful 
to the husband whom I shall choose for thee! Thou 
wilt,’ Mahu paused and choked back a sudden feeling 
of unreasonable anger, “ thou wilt love him as thy 
mother loved me, when she died, promising to wait 
faithfully in the fields of peace, to which we trust 
we shall attain in the kingdom of Osiris.” 

By this time they had entered, though a narrow 
passage, the big courtyard, which had rooms on three 
sides of it, and a portico on the fourth. They crossed 
it, and wentsinto a fair-sized room, furnished with 
a table and some chairs, two chests and a few low 
stools. From one of these chests Mahu took his 
greatest treasures, rolls of papyrus covered with 
hieratic or priests’ writing, and selecting one, he 
proceeded to hearshis daughter’s tasks, and to instruct 
her out of the Theban Recension of the Book of the 
Dead, which was the version which represented the 
theological opinions of the priests of Memphis. Nefert 
sat on a stool at his feet, and every now and again 
Mahu found that he was forgetting the strict discipline 
on which he prided himself, and was caressing the 
golden head resting against his knee. 


CHAPTER II 
CHOOSING AFFLICTION 


Tue curtain of dyed linen that hung across the entrance 
of Mahu’s study was drawn aside, and a bowing ser- 
vant announced : 

‘My Lord Ra-hetep, comes to see my lord.” 

Nefert sprang to her feet, and stood respectfully 
behind her father’s chair, while he rose with an ex- 
pression of pleasure to embrace his visitor. “The new- 
comer was a tall, fine-looking young man, not more 
than twenty years old, dressed in garments like those 
of Mahu, except that they were longer, and were made 
with sleeves instead of being folded across his shoulders. 
His feet were bare, for he had left his sandals in the 
portico. He spoke and looked like an Egyptian, and 
yet there was something in his face that showed signs 
of alien blood. His eyes, which were large and dark, 
were not so almond shaped as those of Mahu, his nose 
was aquiline instead of straight, and his skin was of-a 
rich olive colour. His forehead was high and showed 
no want of brain power, but his whole aspect was that 
of a man of affairs, a doer rather than a thinker. 

“ The man is likea young god,” was Mahu’s mental 
comment, as he noticed the strength of the figure that 
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contrasted with his own slender Egyptian make, “ small 
wonder that Nefert knows how often he comes.” 

He watched keenly the greeting between Ra-hetep 
and his daughter. Nefert, conscious of having betrayed 
her liking for Ra-hetep, acknowledged the young man’s 
salute with great dignity, while he on his part was 
profoundly respectful. But Mahu caught the eager look 
in his dark eyes, and felt that his surmises were justified. 

“It is indeed long, Ra-hetep,” said the priest, 
“since thou hast visited us. Where hast thou been 
these many weeks?” 

Ra-hetep was gazing at Nefert, as she bent over 
the embroidery which she had taken up. 

“I have been at Rameses,” he answered slowly. 

“ At Rameses,”’ exclaimed Mahu, “ what hast thou 
done there? There is nothing to see but some 
thousands of bondmen, toiling to complete the enor- 
mous store-houses of the great King, and nothing to 
do but to brush the dust and flies from one’s face | 
Thou dost waste thy time, young friend! Why dost 
thou not return to thy studies at the college at On?” 

An uneasy look crossed Ra-hetep’s face. 

“T thought that thou knewest, Mahu,” he answered, 
“ that when I left On, two years ago, to fight in the war 
against the Libyans I determined never to go back 
there. Learning is useful, I know, but to some 
of us enough is enough, and I long to act instead of 
only thinking. For my thoughts,” he added modestly, 
with a look of humility that contrasted touchingly 
with his commanding appearance, “ my thoughts can 
never be worth what thine are. But, perhaps, if 


I do something, I may be useful in the land.” 
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“Thou mayest be right, thou mayest be right,” 
mused the priest, “ and truly, if thou couldst arouse 
a more valiant spirit in our people thou wouldst do 
well, and become high in favour at court. The Lord 
of the Great House has much need of leaders to organise 
and train his army. If the trouble with these wild 
tribes is over, yet I have fears that troubles in the 
kingdom are about to come upon Us. Luxury and 
vice increase: men make splendid offerings to the 
gods, but they follow not Ra the Merciful, and Ptah 
who opens the mouth of the dead will hear and judge.” 
» Ra-hetep listened admiringly, ‘‘It takes many 
different kinds of men, as I said, to make a kingdom,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ What would be the use of men of 
action and government if there were not seers like 
thee to show them the way! But the work I have 
purposed for myself is more after thine own merciful 
heart, Mahu, than the raising of an army! I have 
resolved to do what I can to aid in ameliorating the 
lot of my poorer kinsmen who are in bondage to 
Pharaoh.” 

There was silence for a moment. Nefert raised her 
head, and then went on with her -work with fingers 
that trembled. Mahu looked in amazement at the 
young man. 

“Thou, Ra-hetep,”’ he said, “thou a kinsman of 
those Hebrew slaves! Thou art an Egyptian! Such 
a slight mixture of Hebrew blood as thine is of small 
consequence.’ . 

“Thou dost forget, Mahu,” was the reply, “ that 
the Hebrews do not trace descent, as is so often done 
by the Egyptians, through the mother. It is true that 
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my mother was an Egyptian lady, of no mean birth, 
and I am proud to remember this.’ His eyes rested 
reverently for a moment on Nefert. ‘‘ But my father,” 
he continued, “‘ was eighth in descent from Ephraim, 
the son of the illustrious Joseph ‘s 

“Who himself married the daughter of the priest 
of On,” put in Mahu. “ Thy claim to Hebrew blood is 
slight, my friend.” 

Ra-hetep smiled, “ Truly I have more relations 
and friends among the Egyptians than among the 
Hebrews, and I am content to have it so. But none 
the less do I feel the need of aiding my suffering kins- 
folk. And I have lately met one who has strengthened 
me in this resolve. Hast thou heard of Mesu, who 
was the adopted son of the princess Thermuthis, 
the daughter of the great Rameses who is gone to 
join Osiris in the peaceful fields ? ” 

“Mesu?” said the priest. “I have heard much 
of him! When I was at On, in the College of the Priests, 
where he had been educated, there were many tales 
of how Osarsiph, as he was called there, surpassed 
all his fellows in wit and learning. Never was there 
a man of such wisdom! Nothing came strangely to 
him, whether music, or mathematics, or astronomy, 
or the division of lands, or the art of medicine, beside 
the history of the gods, and the texts of the sacred 
books! He was much beloved by all, they said, for 
his kindness of heart, but they feared to offend him, 
for he had a fiery and impetuous temper. Yet he was 
of a most humble and unassuming disposition, and 
never took advantage of his high position. Men 

thought that he would obtain some great office in the 
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land, perhaps become the Erpa, and govern the whole 
country; and when he successfully led the army 
against the. Ethiopians, at the time they invaded 
us almost to the wall of this city, they said that 
their predictions were about to be fulfilled. But 
he fell into disfavour with Pharaoh, and fled from 
Egypt. It was rumoured that he had killed a man, 
but I pay no heed to the vulgar talk.” | 

“Itis true,” said Ra-hetep. ‘‘ He slew an Egyptian 
who was ill-using an Israelite, and that gave Pharaoh’s 
jealous anger the opportunity to burst forth.” 

Nefert noticed that he used the word by which 
the Hebrews named themselves, not that by which 
the Egyptians called them. She left her embroidery, 
and sat with her head raised, and her eyes fixed on 
Ra-hetep’s face; her slender hands were clasped on 
her lap, and her little bare feet crossed in front of her. 

“ But what will Osarsiph do?” asked Mahu. “ How 
can he help this nation of bondmen, whom the great 
King wisely keeps in subjection lest they grow too 
strong for us? ”’ 

“The Pharaoh whom he offended is dead,” said 
Ra-hetep, ‘and Mesu has many times played with 
Merenptah in the palace when they were children. 
He will conjure him, by the memory of their early 
friendship to let these people go free.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Mahu. “‘ Go where ? ”’ 

“ Back to their own land,’ answered Ra-hetep, 
‘“‘ whence we came four hundred and thirty years ago.” 

‘But Pharaoh will never do this,” said the priest, 
‘where would he get the armies of workmen that he 
needs to carry on the great works of his father ? ” 
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“ Perhaps Mesu may prevail,” answered Ra-hetep, 
“Youthful ties are stong, and besides ’’—he lowered 
his voice—‘‘ he hath a message.”’ 

“A message?” said Mahu bewildered, ‘‘ From 
whom ? ” 

“ From God,’”’ answered the young man solemnly. 

“ Which god ?”’ asked the priest with a little smile. 
He was on ground he knew now, and he felt sure that 
he would soon be able to bring the argument to a success- 
ful close. 3 

Ra-hetep looked troubled. ‘‘ Thou knowest that I 
_ am not skilled in theological disputations,’ he answered. 
“I have learned more about religion from thy con- 
versations here, Mahu, than I did in all the time that 
I was at On. But thou hast surely taught me thyself 
that one great God created the universe, and all within 
it, whether He be called Ra, or Tem, or Khepera, 
or Ptah or Khnemu or Aten. I think that it is He 
whom Mesu means. He calls Him the Eternal, 
and says that He revealed Himself when Mesu was a 
fugitive in the desert, and commanded him to save 
Israel. That is all I know—except that He is the God 
of our fathers, whom we have somewhat forgotten 
among the many temples of this land. But I shall 
learn more from Mesu.”’ 

Mahu felt moved and interested, but he did not wish 
to show it, so he merely said satirically: ‘‘ And art 
thou, Ra-hetep, about to preach the unity of God to 
the slaves and peasants? Hitherto it hath been found 
best to keep that high doctrine for the cultured and 
learned who can understand it ! ” 

‘“I—preach? Oh, no,” said the young man simply. 
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“Tcan only fight or work. Iam going back to Rameses 
where-I have just got a post as overseer to a gang of 
Hebrews, that I may see and understand their suffer- 
ings for myself!” 

“Far be it from thee, my son,” said the priest 
sharply ‘‘ that is no place for thee ! ”’ 

Ra-hetep turned his honest astonished eyes full upon 
him, “‘ But it wilkaid my kinsfolk to have me there, 
instead of one who cares not for them,”’ he said. 

“Thou art mad!’’ exclaimed the priest, ‘‘ but thou 
art noble,’ he murmured. “ Nefert,’ he added, 
“Go, clap thine hands for supper. It is past the time 
and our guest must be hungry.” 

Nefert rose obediently, keeping her eyes fixed on the 
doorway, but as she passed her father, he saw that they 
were full of tears. 

The sun had set, and the low stand that served as 
a table was placed on the flat roof, that the supper 
party might enjoy the evening air. Supper was the 
chief meal of the day, and it ought to have been a 
joyous one, but that night it was sad and constrained, 
Nefert drank some water, and played with her share 
of pigeon, then wiped her fingers on the flat cakes pro- 
vided for the purpose, and sat in silence. The presence 
of servants prevented the conversation being resumed, 
and Mahu and his guest talked by fits and starts on 
indifferent subjects. But the priest was thoughtful, 
and a terrible depression seemed to have fallen on 
Ra-hetep. It was a relief when a very subdued 
Netchemet came to pour water on the hands of her 
mistress, and Nefert, with a courteous salutation’ to 
her father and his guest went downstairs with her. 
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There was silence which was broken by Ra-hetep, 
‘“‘T did not think,” he said “ that thou wouldst object 
to the schemes which we have been discussing to-night. 
I came intending to speak to thee on a very different 
matter.” 

“Yes?” said the priest. His face was in shadow, 
and it was impossible to gather its expression from the 
tone of his voice. 

‘T wished,” said Ra-hetep, ‘‘ to ask thee to give 
me the hand of the Lady Nefert in marriage. Thou 
knowest my position, my family and my fortune. 
Does thy heart incline to me, Mahu? ” 

Marriage in those days was very much of a business 
arrangement, so no protestations of affection were 
needed, but Ra-hetep guessed that the keen-eyed 
priest knew how much this was the desire of his heart, 
and a month or two ago he would have had good reason 
to be hopeful, But now he waited in suspense for 
the answer. When it came it was kind but decided. 

-“ There is no one to whom I would sooner have given 
her, if thou hadst not taken these mad notions. If thou 
wilt swear to me to give them up, to consider thyself 
as purely an Egyptian, and to settle down to the high 
employment in the state which I can easily procure 
for thee, thou shalt have my daughter and with her 
much wealth and honour. And—though I am her 
father, and it is a shame for me to say it—thou wilt 
have a noble wife. She is an obedient daughter and 
I have taken much pains with her education. Of 
her other charms it is not for me to speak.” 

The moon had gone in, and Ra-hetep’s constrained 
voice came through the darkness, ‘‘ Thou dost put 
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a hard choice before me, Mahu. Suffer me to consider 
for a space.” 

“TI see not how the choice is hard,” returned the 
priest. “‘ I know well that thou lovest my daughter, 
and for whom wouldst thou give her up? For a 
company of ungrateful slaves? I have heard, for 
the gossip of the city is brought to my ears, though I 
heed it not, that they turned upon Osarsiph when he 
defended them, and would have betrayed him, had he 
not fled. They are not worth it! I have lived for 
longer than thou, and I have learned how short man’s 
life here is. The best use to make of it is to leave a 
worthy name to be handed down to posterity. This 
thou canst do, with my help, if thou bendest thine 
energies to advancing the glory of Egypt—the greatest 
country that the world has ever seen. But if thou 
choosest the other, and succeedest beyond thy utmost 
expectations—supposing that such an impossible thing 
happened as that Pharaoh released the Hebrews, and 
thou wentest out into the wilderness, the attendant 
on a horde of slaves—the great deserts would swallow 
up thy memory as surely as the Hebrews would kill 
thee if thou didst thwart them. In ten years, people, 
save perhaps thy mother in the kingdom of Osiris, 
would scarce remember the existence of one Ra-hetep. 
How could the departure of a crowd of serfs and their 
leader ever be recorded? Nay, but they never will 
depart! What would happen is that Pharaoh would 
slay thee for tampering with his bondmen and making 
them disaffected! And thou dost dare to weigh this 
against my beautiful daughter ! Now, choose.” 

Again there was silence, while Ra-hetep waged the 
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fiercest battle he was ever to fight. Then he got 
up heavily ; “I thank thee for thy kindness,” he said 
“but I have chosen; I vowed a vow to the Eternal, 
in the presence of Mesu, that I would help to save 
His people, and I must keep it.” 

The priest rose too. ‘A vow must be kept,” he 
said, and the courtesy did not hide the iciness of his 
tone. ‘‘ Thou art going so soon? Ah, well, I have 
to be in the temple at dawn and it grows late, so perhaps 
itis best. Farewell, my lord, Ra-hetep.” 

After he had said good-bye to his visitor, Mahu 
returned to his study, where his daughter was waiting 
to bid him good-night. He noticed the questioning 
look in her eyes and thought it best to reply to it with 
the light comment, “ I nearly gave thy hand in marriage 
to-night, my dear, but our young friend is too set on 
his own way. A pity, for I should have liked no one 
better for thee, had he been less obstinate. Ah, thou 
art tired ! Good-night ! ” 

- But when he bent to kiss her, he marvelled at the 
icy coldness of her face. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TALE OF BRICKS 


For some time Nefert’s life moved on slowly and un- 
eventfully. Her father continued to teach her out of 
the sacred books, and she began definitely to qualify 
for the office of a priestess. 

Every morning she rose early and performed the 
prescribed ablutions, and then, with Netchemet in atten- 
dance, she went with her father to the temple to greet 
the rising sun. There, with other white-robed maidens, 
she accompanied the chants of the priests with the 
strange tinkling music of her sistrum, and sang the hymn 
of praise to the great Ra. 

When this was over, Nefert and her little maid were 
allowed to retrace their steps to the High Priest’s 
house, going from the Hypostyle Hall into the Great 
Court, and then through the grounds of the temple to 
their own garden. 

On festival days, when the courts were crowded, 
many a worshipper turned to gaze at the new young 
priestess, and Mahu was often annoyed to notice how 
even his own subordinates, “the servants of the god,” 
were distracted from their duties when Nefert was 
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closely, but he could never find that she was in the 
least affected by the attention which she attracted. 
She performed her part in the religious rites con- 
scientiously, caring for nothing, but the approving 
glance of his eye; moving, passive and unconscious, 
through the gaping crowd, and never casting a glance 
at Jannes, the priest who had asked her father for her 
hand. A faithful black slave waited for her and 
Netchemet in the courtyard, and Mahu always breathed 
a sigh of relief when Nefert left the temple, and he 
was free to set about one of the most important of his 
high-priestly duties, and visit the sacred Apis bull with 
the triangular blaze on its forehead, which lived in the 
chapel adjoining the temple, and was, to the priests, 
the representation, to the people, the incarnation, 
of the unseen deity. When that much-petted animal, 
on its purple bed, had been reverently worshipped 
with offerings of incense, and every provision had 
been made for its comfort, Mahu was free to return to 
his house. There he would find Nefert in his study, 
diligently pursuing her tasks, which she only laid aside 
that she might share with her father the first meal of the 
day. ‘ 
One morning in spring, about six weeks after Ra- 
hetep’s visit, Mahu, coming suddenly into his room, 
found his daughter seated at the table, with the 
materials for writing spread before her. Nefert could 
write well, and her father had lately permitted her to 
write on papyrus, instead of on the slices of white 
limestone which were generally used for school exer- 
cises. She was making a copy for herself, from her 
father’s manuscript, of “ The Hymn to the Great 
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River,’ which would soon be much in use at the annual 
rising of the Nile. The manuscript from which she 
was copying, her blank roll of papyrus, her inkpot 
and her palette lay before her. The reed pen was 
balanced in her slim young hand, but Nefert was not 
writing. She was gazing with wide, unseeing eyes at 
the intricate designs on the wall, which the sunlight, 
pouring through one of the openings near the roof, was 
brightly illuminating. Nefert, however, saw nothing. 
She was absorbed in her own thoughts, and her father 
felt a sudden contraction at his heart as he noticed 
how pale she had lately become, and how dull and 
listless was her whole appearance. 

She started violently when he spoke to her, and 
became more animated in the pleasure of his presence, 
but Mahustill felt anxious, andin order to distract her, 
he proposed that they should keep the rest of the day 
as a festival, and go, as they sometimes did, to fish on 
the river. 

Nefert was pleased at the idea, so Mahu gave orders 
that the strong Egyptian mules, with their gay trappings, 
should be harnessed to the light, two-wheeled chariot, 
that he might drive his daughter down to the river. 

Two of the household slaves were in attendance 
to clear the road before them, and to take charge of 
the chariot when they embarked, and another two, 
who were to accompany their master on the river, 
followed behind. | 

It was very pleasant on the waters, now at their 
shallowest before the yearly rising of the river. They 
pushed off in their flat-bottomed boat with low bows 
and high stern before the real heat of the day began, 
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and noon found them securely poled in among the 
reeds and bulrushes, under the shores of one of the 
little islands, with which the river at that time of the 
year abounded. 

Nefert fell asleep on the cushions in the bows, with 
her hands full of flowers. The servants had landed 
on the island to make more room in the boat, and 
greatly enjoyed their unwonted laziness, their hardest 
work being to bait the bronze fish-hooks at the end of 
the line with which Mahu was solemnly angling. 
Most men of his rank found their favourite amusement 
in fishing and fowling in the marshes, often bringing 
down many birds with their throw-sticks or impaling 
fish with their thin spears. But Mahu was by nature 
a scholar, not a hunter, and cared little for such sport. 
He was quite content to sit in the boat with his line 
in his hand for amusement, while to watch Nefert’s 
golden head on the crimson boat cushion gave him 
plenty of thought to occupy his mind. 

The afternoon passed on, and it grew towards even- 
ing. Against the glory of the sunset, the roofs of 
beautiful Memphis stood out clear and sharp like some 
wonder city, with the great temple of Ptah rising 
above them all, and the outlines of Pharaoh’s palace 
not far away. The palm trees, that surrounded the 
city, were almost black against the evening sky. 

In the river shallows, the ibis and the stork were 
fishing, undisturbed by the occupants of the little 
boat, and beyond Memphis, away towards the desert, 
were the huge masses of the pyramids and the myster- 
ious Sphinx. 

Nefert turned and sighed in her sleep, and then 
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half waking, threw one white arm over her head on to 
the red pillow. “ Nefert,” said the priest, speaking 
more softly than usual, “it is time to go home, child. 
I shall be late for the temple service.” 

Nefert, sat up, bewildered. Then she looked round 
and laughed, with such a shy, happy, conscious sound, 
that Mahu longed to ask what she had been dreaming 
about. He refrained however, and the servants, 
getting into the boat, poled them slowly homewards, 
with the current, and against the breeze from the 
north, which was sending the smooth water into 
hundreds of little ripples. 

Their chariot was in waiting when they landed, and 
Mahu took the reins of purple leather for their short 
drive home. As the well-fed mules trotted merrily 
past the end of a corn-field which had lately been 
reaped, Mahu’s attention was caught by two or three 
tired-looking labourers, who were cutting down and 
binding the straw that was left (for the Egyptians, 
when they reaped, only cut the ears of the corn). 

“I wonder what brings those fellows there,’ he 
said, and with all the peremptoriness of a well-known 
man in his own domain, he sent a servant to inquire, 
for that cornfield happened to belong to him. 

The servant ran quickly, and gesticulating violently 
(feeling himself to be, for once, a person of importance), 
brought a man back with him to the High Priest. 

Mahu saw directly that the scantily-clothed peasant, 
who fell on his face before him, was not of his own 
people, but he merely asked, ‘‘ What art thou doing © 
in the field ? ” ; 

“We do no harm, my Lord,” was the pleading 
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answer, “‘ we do but cut a little straw for the brick- 
making to-morrow.” | 

“Who art thou?” said the priest sternly. ‘ Rise 
and tell me.”’ 

“TI am Elon, the Hebrew, my lord, from the land 
of Goshen, and it is my turn to serve for a year for 
my land, for I am a herdsman, and three gangs of us 
have been sent here, but four days ago, to strengthen 
the fortifications of the city, and we do but seek a 
little straw for the bricks.’ 

“ The fellow lies ! ”’ exclaimed Mahu contemptuously. 
“ Why should he steal my straw? Is not the straw 
provided for you?” he asked, turning to the man. 
“ How can ye make bricks without straw ? ” 

“It was, my lord, till lately,’ replied the man 
uneasily, “ but now must we seek it ourselves! And 
yet the full tale of bricks is expected from us, so that 
we can scarcely snatch five hours’ sleep.” 

“ But what is the reason of this ? ’’ demanded Mahu. 
“Tam of authority in the city, and would not have any 
unjustly treated. Perchance your overseer is a dis- 
honest man. I will inquire for you.” 

The Hebrew shook his head sadly, ‘ My lord is 
good, and shows much kindness,” he answered, “‘ but 
it is a royal order! These two weeks hath it gone 
forth that no more straw be given us.” 

Mahu thought it politic not to inquire any more 
just then, but in answer to the pity in Nefert’s eyes, 
he gave the man a piece of gold ring-money, which would 
purchase for him the food that he evidently needed. 

They drove on again in silence, but before they had 
gone very far they discerned, among the passers-by, 
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Jannes, the priest, walking towards the river, obviously 
enough in hopes of meeting the High Priest and his 
daughter. 

Mahu respected Jannes for his intellect, but disliked 
him personally, though he knew of nothing definite 
against him ; it was enough that the look in the man’s 
eye sometimes contrasted ill with the smooth courtesy 
of his tone, and Mahu’s vague distrust had caused him 
to refuse to have Jannes for a son-in-law. 

Jannes, however, seemed to bear him no ill-will, a 
his manner, as he greated his superior, was perfectly 
respectful, even cordial. 

Mahu drew up and invited him into the chariot, 
which was large enough to hold three, and as they 
proceeded towards the city, he repeated the conversa- 
tion which he had had with the Hebrew, and asked the 
younger man if hecould offer any explanation of the new 
order. Jannes burst out laughing. ‘‘ This is good hear- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘ and I can explain it. Thou knowest 
that Mesu, who fled the country some forty years ago? ”’ 

“‘T have heard of him,’’ said the priest grimly. 

“ Well,” continued Jannes, “ he has again appeared, 
and with his brother (who ought to be working at the 
building yonder, had not the ill-judged favours of 
the Princess Thermuthis, in days gone by, put the 
family beyond the chance of that), with his brother, 
I say, has dared to go to Pharaoh, where he sojourns at 
Tanis, and request of him to allow the bondmen to 
go a three days’ journey into the wilderness, to sacrifice 
to the god of their tribe.” 

‘And what did the son of Ra reply ?”’ asked the 
unmoved Mahu. 
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“ He said,” answered Jannes with keen enjoyment, 
“he said (and I know, for I have had a letter from my 
uncle, who is the chief scribe and high in favour at 
court) ”’ 

“It is true,” interrupted Mahu politely, “‘ Many 
times indeed hast thou talked of the high position of 
thy family.” He spoke with the utmost gravity, 
but he could not abstain from giving a glance at Nefert, 
who, however, was gazing straight in front of her and 
did not notice. 

Jannes looked suspiciously at him for a moment, and 
then went on, more evenly than ever. : 

“ Pharaoh asked, as well he might, who was their 
god, that he, the son of Ra, the beloved of Amen, 
should obey him? He told them that they hindered. 
the people from their work, and bade them get back 
to their burdens! That he said to Mesu, to whom, 
in their childhood, he had been as a younger brother ! 
Then, that same day, the great king sent his messengers 
throughout the land to those who are over the bond- 
men. ‘They are idle,’ said he, ‘ or else they would 
not regard vain words. Let their tasks be increased. 
Give them no more straw. Let them gather it them- 
selves.’ Those were his words, Mahu, which I have 
heard from my uncle, the scribe, at the court at Tanis, 
where Pharaoh remains at present. How great is our 
lord, that he can put down the beginning of rebellion 
when it is even as slight as the beginning of the rising 
of the river!” | 

“ Yes, but in a few weeks,” said Mahu quietly, as he 
checked his steeds before the entrance of his house, 
“In a few weeks, it overspreads the land.” ! 

C 


CHAPTER IV 
Tue PEOPLE OF GOD 


Manu determined to discover for himself the truth 
about the Hebrew bondmen, for his sternly righteous 
soul abhorred the idea of injustice or wrong being 
perpetrated in the city of which he was the virtual 
governor. 

He had been notified that a body of workmen had 
been sent down to repair the fortifications ; indeed, 
he had himself reported on the need for this, though 
he had not yet been to see how the work was going on. 

So the next morning, as early as his duties per- 
mitted, he set out for that part of the outskirts of the 
city where the fortifications were being rebuilt. His 
way lay through the heart of Memphis, and his well 
trained litter-bearers swung him smoothly and quickly 
through the narrow, irregular streets, where the houses 
of the richer citizens rose so high on either side that 
the sky only showed like a narrow band between them. 

The houses were dingy and silent, with low doors, 
and windows so few and so high in the wall, that it was 
difficult to remember the busy life that lay behind them. 

The streets, however, were crowded enough, though 
Mahu’s servants easily obtained. a pathway for the 
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greatest man in Memphis, as he unquestionably was 
at that time. Pharaoh loved the old city, which had 
afforded him an inglorious place of retirement during 
the Libyan invasion, and had made it his capital; but 
now he was away at his Palace in the Delta, and Mahu 
was the ultimate authority. 

Many were the respectful salutations which greeted 
the Ur-Kherp-hem as he went along. Well-shavne 
citizens in folded cloaks and floating skirts, who were 
gravely making their way to business, their long canes 
in their hands, bowed low before him. Dark-skinned 
peasants threw themselves on their faces. As the little 
cavalcade passed into the poorer quarters that lay ~ 
towards the walls of the city, Pharaoh himself could 
scarcely have attracted more attention. 

The houses were smaller here, and of a still more 
dull and sordid aspect, and the narrow, crooked 
paths were bordered at intervals by muddy pools, 
which served for the use of both men and cattle. 
Slim, ragged maidens, congregated to fetch water 
for the household, and to perform their own toilet, 
prostrated themselves at Mahu’s coming. In the 
irregular squares, shaded by acacias or sycamores, 
women, weazened and old before their time by a life 
of toil, pulled their naked children out of the path 
and drew them down to the ground. 

At length the grey huts, joined together at every 
imaginable angle, grew fewer; across the strip of 
desert the Pyramids stood up, hot and dazzling in the 
sun; the scraps of burnt-up vegetation, by the sides 
of the dusty, uncared-for road, showed plainly how 
far this side of Memphis was from the river. The 
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walls round the city lay in front. The sound of voices 
and the dust of building greeted Mahu, and he knew 
that he had reached his destination. | 

The sun was getting hot, and when Mahu got out 
of the litter his attendant held a canopy over his 
shaven head to shield him from the fierce rays. But 
the almost unclad men who were working at the 
building would know no rest till nightfall, save one 
short hour in the hottest part of the day. They were 
working continuously. Some were carrying clay from 
the banks of a little pool to the scene of their labours, 
others were mixing it with straw and putting it in 
brick moulds to dry in the sun. Others were taking 
out the bricks that had been finished, and carrying 
them to their companions who were engaged in the 
actual building. 

Mahu, as the High Priest of Ptah, the Maker, the 
Creator, was bound to take an interest in all manner 
of handicrafts, as well as in the books in which his 
soul delighted. It was his custom to inspect fre- 
quently any works of public interest that were going 
on, and often he would make his way to the market 
and the shops, and watch the delighted and embarrassed 
artificers at their trades. 

But he noticed at once a difference in the manner of 
this building to that of any other which he had seen. 
The Egyptian workman was a merry fellow, with a 
great sense of humour, light-hearted as a child, and 
full of pleasantries. His laughs and jests filled the 
air, and the smallest trifle would make him talk for 
an hour. 

There are times when-silence strikes the ear more 
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sharply than a sudden noise. Mahu stood wondering 
that he heard nothing except the shuffle of bare feet 
in the sandy soil, and the moving of the bricks and 
clay, when one of the overseers, of whom there was 
one to every ten or twelve men, anxious to show his 
zeal, brought his bamboo stick down suddenly on the 
bare back of a slave who had paused for an instant 
in kneading the clay. The man jumped, and went 
on with his work. If the workers had been Egyptian, 
the incident would have convulsed the whole gang, 
including the victim himself, but these men only 
scowled, and resumed their labours with a kind of 
dogged patience. 

The man in charge of the whole work came hurrying 
up, and bowed low before Mahu, begging for his 
approval of the amount that had been accomplished 
in the few days that he and his men had been there. 

Mahu praised his diligence, but spoke coldly, for the 
man who had received the blow was he who had spoken 
to him on the evening before, and the priest’s heart 
smote him that such work should be forced on 
herdsmen, simply because they were strangers in the 
land. For in Egypt, the rule was, that the son should 
follow the profession of the father. 

The superintendent of the works, however, was a 
vulgar fellow, delighted to have speech with so great 
a man, and in answer to a civil question as to how so 
much had been done, he reminded Mahu of the pro- 
verb, “Man has a back and only obeys when it is 
beaten.” 

Mahu received this in silence, and questioned him 
further about the straw. ‘‘ Now this man,” said the 
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priest (a little proud, as learned men are, to show that 
he understood practical affairs), “‘ this man does not 
know his work properly. He should use some of the 
chopped-up straw to prevent the clay sticking to 
his hands in the way that it is doing, and again in the 
brick moulds. It will then come out easily when it 
is dry, and he will get on more quickly.” 

“My lord knows much,” said the superintendent 
admiringly. ‘It is true, but straw is precious to them. 
It is no longer supplied; they find it themselves. 
Doubtless, to use it as my lord says would hasten the 
work, but the work does not suffer; they finish the 
full tale. I see to that.” 

He handled his bamboo with a smile. 

Mahu could get no satisfaction from the man. He 
was simply obeying the orders which he had received. 
He was respectful, even cringing, to the Ur-Kherp-hem, 
but his eye was on his men, and directly Mahu's back 
was turned, he was dealing cruel blows to a poor wretch 
who had but paused for a moment to wipe the sweat 
from his face. 

It was not the severity of the punishments that 
disturbed the priest, for Egypt was governed by the 
rod, and he thought it no disgrace or hardship for 
people of any position to be beaten if they deserved it. 
But to deny the proper materials for labour, and then 
punish the exhausted labourers, seemed to him the 
height of wrong. And this had been done by Pharaoh, 
the god-like ruler of Egypt, the head of the mysteries 
of his religion ! 

As Mahu was carried home, certain words from the 
Book of the Dead kept repeating themselves in his 
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mind. They were part of the “ negative confession ”’ 
that the religious soul makes in the judgment hall 
of Osiris. “I have not oppressed the poor.—I have 
not exacted more work from the labourer than was 
just—I have not caused the slave to be ill-treated 
by his master.—I have made none to hunger.—I have 
made none to weep.” 

No wonder that the priests in the temple whispered 
to each other that the Ur-Kherp-hem looked stern 
and sad, and wondered who would be reproved for 
neglect of duty ! 

Mahu’s heart was heavy within him. Any other 
species of injustice he could have put down. But the 
task-masters held their office directly from the Crown, 
and the service of the Hebrews was supposed to be 
paid to Pharaoh for the lands which they held in 
the Delta, so that any direct intervention would have 
been considered as interfering with the prerogative 
of the King. The Ur-Kherp-hem was as helpless 
in this matter as a private citizen. His only consolation 
lay in dispatching a trusted slave, to tell Eglon and 
his friends, secretly, that the straw which they needed 
would be found in his fields. 

That evening, he was trying to forget his annoyance 
in study. Nefert sat on a chair beside him on the 
housetop, reading to him in her clear young voice 
the ‘‘ Hymn to Amen-Ra,’’ whose worship at Thebes 
had taken the leading place which had once been 
occupied by the worship of Ptah at Memphis, 

Mahu leaned back with half-shut eyes, trying to 
find the weakest places in the theology of the rival 
school of thought, but reluctantly compelled to feel 
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the value of what is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
poem in Egyptian hymnology. 

“Praise to Amen-Ra,”’ read Nefert, ‘“‘ the Good God 
beloved; giving life to all animated things, to all 
fair cattle ; Chief of all the gods ; Lord of truth, Father 
of the gods; Maker of men, Creator of beasts ; Lord 
of existences, Creator of fruithful things; Maker of 
herbs ; Feeder of cattle ; the One Maker of existences, 
from whose eyes mankind proceeded, of whose mouth 
are the gods.” 

“ Father,” said Nefert timidly, laying the papyrus 
on her knee while she marked her place in the hieratics 
with one small jewelled finger, “‘ is it Amen-Ra whom 
the Hebrews worship ? ” 

“They may,’ returned Mahu, contemptuously. 
“T know not! But how could a subject race, unversed 
in the mysteries of religion, acceptably perform the 
worship of the Father of the gods? Happy would 
they be if one of his lesser manifestations would hear 
a prayer! But if they rebel against his son, Pharaoh, 
the mediator, how shall Ra receive them ? ” 

Nefert gave a little sigh of acquiescence and went 
on reading “‘ Lord of the gods; listening to the poor 
who is in distress ; gentle of heart when one cries unto 
him. Deliverer of the timid man from the violent ; 
judging the poor, the poor and the oppressed; Lord 
of wisdom, whose precepts are wise ; at whose pleasure 
the Nile overflows.” . 

There was a sound of hurrying bare feet mounting 
the outside staircase. A black servant entered and 
threw himself with respect, that almost amounted to awe, 
at the feet of Mahu. “ A messenger, my lord,” he said. 
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‘From whom does he come?’ asked Mahu, with 
a fleeting look of trouble crossing his calm face, for 
from the man’s manner he almost guessed his reply. 

“From Pharaoh, my lord.” 

“ Bid the messenger of the great King ascend,” 
answered Mahu, and, almost immediately, one of the 
royal messengers was ushered into the priest’s presence. 
His scanty garments were stained with travel, and 
his appearance was exhausted. Bowing low, and knee- 
ling down, he produced a papyrus, which he silently 
handed to Mahu, who received it reverently, and then 
gave orders for the messenger to be rested and refreshed. 

When the man had gone, Mahu proceeded to read 
his letter, while Nefert watched him with anxious eyes. 

“Doubtless written by the uncle of Jannes,” said 
the priest, laying down the roll, “and if the master 
who taught him the art of writing hieratics could 
see it, surely he would blush for his pupil. The fellow 
is not worthy of his place! But I am disturbed— 
listen Nefert. 

‘To the Ur-Kherp-hem, high priest of Memphis, 
Mahu the trusted of Pharaoh, greeting—I, Pharaoh, 
King of the North and the South, Beloved of Ra, 
have been angered by my servants the Hebrews, 
who rebel against my authority, and complain in 
performing the tasks which the great King Rameses, 
my father,laid uponthem. Not onlyso, but two head- 
men of their tribe, to whom in time past he showed 
favour, have espoused the cause of these leprous 
people. I have made them to be an abomination in 
the sight of their people, inasmuch as I have increased 
the burdens of the people on their account. But 
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nevertheless, they continue to importune me, and do 
show magical arts to the end that I may let the people 
go, pretending to wish to offer impious sacrifices to 
a strange god of their tribe, whom they call the Eternal. 
I fear the wrath of Ra, my father, and my Master, 
therefore it is my pleasure that they shall come to my 
city of Memphis, and that thou, the Great Chief of 
the Smiths of Ptah, the Creator, and other skilful 
and learned priests whom I shall call, come before me 
there and defeat their magic (for I know that thou 
art skilled in the magical arts), and make their god 
but as one of the least of the servants of Amen-Ra, 
the chief of the gods. And to that end I will set 
out quickly, and come not many days after this hath 
reached thine hands.’ ”’ 

“Thou art displeased, my father?” enquired 
Nefert, timidly. | 

““T love not these contests,” answered Mahu, tor 
they often bring misfortune. The power of evil, 
Set himself, is but too easily aroused. I would that 
my lord would leave the gods to decide. But he has 
great love for sorcery and magic, and needs but an 
excuse. But what say 1?” he exclaimed, interrupting 
himself. ‘“ Think no more of my vain words, child! 
The son of Ra in whom is the spirit of Ra incarnate, 
speaks and acts by heavenly inspiration, such as no 
learning of mine can equal. Now I must get me to my 
books of magic, if I am to defeat these rebels.”’ He 
spoke in a depressed manner, and Nefert was divided 
between longing for her father’s success, and grief 
at the remembrance that those whom he was about 
to oppose were Ra-hetep’s friends, 


CHAPTER V 
BEFORE PHARAOH 


THE high, solid walls round the royal dwelling con- 
trasted with the light construction of the palace itself. 
Mahu, in his litter of state, was carried through the 
doorway, and across the courtyard, guarded by the 
Egyptian archers in leather breeches and felt caps, 
and the uncouth looking Shairetana clothed in the 
long Egyptian skirt and close-fitting jerkin, the guard 
whom the father of Pharaoh, Rameses II., had formed 
out of his captives taken in war, and had attached to 
his person. 

Mahu had been anxiously expected, and a slender 
iron-helmeted Egyptian officer came forward to greet 
him, as his servants placed the litter on the ground, 
and to conduct him, and the little company of learned 
-men who were in waiting, to the royal presence. Jannes, 
the priest, who was skilled in the magical arts, was 
among the number of those who had waited the arrival 
of the Ur-Kherp-hem, and now Mahu moved on into 
the court of honour, at the head of the band that 
represented the learning and science of the country. 

Had the high priest of Amen of Thebes been there 
he must have walked at Mahu’s right hand, if he had 
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not taken precedence, but Thebes was three weeks 
journey away, and there had been no time to summon 
him, for Pharaoh had followed his letter in a week’s 
time. But there were learned priests from the College 
at On, and scribes of repute attached to the Court, 
and the Ur-Kherp-hem himself, more commanding 
than ever, with the decided lines of his melancholy 
face accentuating the severe look of his shaven head. 

Indeed, the appearance of all the priests was strikingly 
different from that of the ordinary courtiers, who wore 
the long curled wigs in which it was etiquette for lay- 
men to appear in the presence of Pharaoh. 

As they came through the doorway, every eye went 
at once to the gaily upholstered gallery opposite them, 
raised four or five yards from the ground, where the 
King usually sat to receive audiences. It stood 
out from the wall of the facade, and communicated 
directly with the private apartments. The streamers 
fluttered gaily from the top of the two slender, brightly 
coloured pillars which supported the canopy, but no 
one leant against the cushions embroidered in red 
and blue. Pharaoh had not yet appeared. In a 
moment, however, Mahu and his companions pros- 
trated themselves on the floor, for the curtain shutting 
off the rooms behind parted, and Merenptah himself 
was seen. 

He was dressed as for a private audience, in royal 
linen, so fine as to be almost undistinguishable from 
silk, but on his head was the pschent, the high crown 
of the double kingdom, and attached to it was the 
gilded cobra which represented the conquering power 
of the Pharaonic Egyptians overcoming the earlier 
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inhabitants of the country, just as the dreaded cobra 
of the desert intimidated them. 

But for all his kingly garb, Merenptah was not 
a commanding figure; his features were soft and 
womanly and his sleepy eye and weak mouth showed 
a self-indulgent and luxurious disposition, which his 
rapidly ageing appearance only enhanced. 

As Mahu lay prostrate, waiting for the King 
to command the officers about his person to raise up 
the apparently lifeless bodies on the ground, his mind 
was filled with a sense of distrust and repulsion. But 
when he was told-to stand, his well-governed features 
betrayed nothing of his feelings. Pharaoh had an 
air of uneasiness combined with excitement, which 
quickly communicated itself to those about him. 

“T have sent for you,” he began, and then broke 
off to ask, “‘ Have the Hebrews yet arrived ? ” 

~ They are here, my Sovereign ”’ replied the officer 
who had attended the priests, and he ushered in two 
men on whom every eye was immediately turned. 

Pharaoh’s face flushed. Indolent and cowardly 
as he was, any new sensation that was not inconvenient 
to himself was his great delight. For that reason 
he loved any display of the magical arts, though he 
neglected the higher branches of the studies included 
under that name. He anticipated some hours of 
amusement and triumph, and it was this, combined 
with the lurking fear of the vengeance of a little-known 
god, that had prevented his freeing himself from 
the importunities of the Israelite leaders by ordering 
their death. 

Yet the King admitted to himself that the Hebrews » 
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were men to whom some consideration was due. As 
they rose to their feet, after a courtly but not protracted 
obeisance, the younger, at any rate, was a striking 
figure. The courtiers whispered angrily among them- 
selves, that the fellow had dared to come into the pres- 
ence of Pharaoh in the outlandish garb of his nation, 
in the plain clothes of dark red and blue, with unshaven 
head and bearded face. 

In spite of this, Mahu, as he watched, felt his super- 
ciliousness changing into respect. Mesu’s look was at 
once gentle and stern, humble and noble. He was 
dressed as a peasant, but he had the air of a prince; 
his face seemed to show the severity of a judge, but 
the humility of a child. As he answered Pharaoh’s 
somewhat contemptuously put questions, it was 
evident that he had no ready flow of language, though 
the cultivation apparent in his speech proved that he 
had been taught by the priests, who set a value on 
every tone. 

Mahu’s eyes travelled to the other brother, ines 
fervent aspect and enthusiastic manner sat somewhat 
oddly on his faultlessly-attired person and shaven 
face. He gave the impression of being the weaker 
man, very amiable, and carried away by his brother’s 
will, but of slighter mould, and not to be depended 
upon ; at once more fluent in speech, and less sure of 
himself. 

Again the High Priest turned to Mesu, standing 
quietly, leaning upon one of the customary long 
bamboo staves, which both the brothers carried. His 
eyes were fixed on the face of Pharaoh, with a calm, 
steadfast, almost mournful gaze, as if he recalled 
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the days when he had played with the royal children 
in the palace of the Princess Thermuthis. 

“ And now, O Mesu” Pharaoh was saying in his 
sneering tones, ‘‘ what proof canst thou give me that 
thy god is indeed a god, equal to one of the least of 
the gods of Egypt in one of the least of his incarnations ? 
Shew me a wonder I pray thee! ” 

Mahu frowned to himself, both because he would have 
had the interview begin with a_ philosophical dis- 
cussion, in which he could hardly have failed te come 
off victor, and also because he considered the king’s 
speech to be theologically inaccurate, though it cer- 
tainly represented the popular religion. But the high 
teaching of priestly mystics had been lost on Menen- 
ptah. Son of Ra though he was, and much versed 
in the ritual of religion, he understood as little of its 
inward significance as the ignorant peasants, who 
grovelled in the dust before the Apis bull, when it was 
carried past in a festival procession. 

“ And the peasant at any rate, does not know him- 
self to be a god,” thought Mahu, and then bit his lip 
in horror at his own unruly thoughts. 

Jannes, who stood near, had seen his frown, and 
darted a shrewd inquiring glance at his face, when 
Mesu answered : | 

“Even the same of which I spake to thee, O 
Pharaoh, when the Lord shall cause even the sign 
of thy power to perform his will.” His eyes travelled 
upwards till they rested on the urzeus, or sacred cobra, 
which adorned Pharaoh’s crown. .And then, at a 
sien from him, his brother stepped forward and laid 
his bamboo staff on the ground, The next instant 
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it had disappeared from view, and a large black snake, 
of an unknown species, was writhing along the pave- 
ment. With asudden involuntary exclamation, the on- 
lookers drew back, but Aaron stooped down again 
and caught it by the tail, and, as he drew it up from 
the ground, the rod, and nothing else, was in his hand. 

The priests looked at each other with a dazed ex- 
pression, each striving to find out whether the others 
had seen what he had, for so quickly had the wonder 
passed, that it might almost have been the thought in 
a man’s mind. 

Pharaoh, recoiling in horror in his safe balcony, 
recollected himself, and turned imperatively to his 
wise men: 

“Let the High Priest of Memphis stand forth,” 
he said, and Mahu, composed and resolute, moved a 
few paces in front of his companions till he stood in 
line with the Hebrews. | 

“Tt is well-known, O Great Priest of Ptah,” said 
Pharaoh, in a voice that he endeavoured to make 
confident, “‘ that thou art most learned of all men 
in the two kingdoms, and skilled in the magical arts. 
Now perform a wonder like that of these two men, 
who would rebel against me, and show them the power 
of the gods of Egypt.” 

There was silence, while Mahu stood, with bent head 
before the king. Then he straightened himself. 

‘Am I permitted to speak unto thee, O King ? ” he 
asked. 

Mahu was noted as an orator, and the king signified 
his assent, while he leaned back on his cushions to 
hear what the priest had to say. 
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“As thou sayest, in thy beneficence, O Sovereign,” 
began Mahu, “I am accounted skilled in the study 
of magic and the wise books of old. And these 
studies consist of as many branches as the mouths of 
the great River in the Delta, but all alike lead back to 
the source of truth,’ 

“ Which hath not yet been found,” breathed Jannes 
into the ear of the priest next to him. ‘ He doth but 
gain time by this.” 

“Amongst these studies,” continued Mahu, “ are 
the ritual of the services of the dead, the art of inter- 
preting dreams, the knowledge of the mixing of potions, 
and simples, and the power to read the sky. And, 
though I have but learnt enough to know my ignorance, 
yet something have I learnt from them. In my dreams 
lately, I have been much disturbed by the thought of 
some evil that must be driven from the land.” 

Pharaoh made a complacent sign of assent, and 
Mahu went on, “I see around me on every hand, 
luxury and vice growing up, side by side. The worship 
of the gods is less pure, and men rule not their conduct 
by the thought of the judgment-seat of Osiris. In the 
stars I can read that the power of Egypt will fall, unless 
some great change intervenes. I fear lest the gods 
already begin to destroy us by rebellion and witchcraft. 
For this cause I dare not fight against them by endeav- 
ouring to imitate this wonder. For the mixing of 
medicines has taught me,” he drew himself up 
proudly, as if conscious of the gathering hostility 
around him, “taught me, who am the High Priest 
of Ptah the Creator, that Life comes from God alone. 
If Mesu and his brother have the power of the gods, 
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they are to be reverenced by all, but if they do but 
juggle, let them pay dearly for their ill doing! I 
cannot imitate them! I would, O my Sovereign that 
thou should’st give me the space of three weeks for 
fasting and prayer, that I may inquire of the gods, 
whether I too may do this thing, for no one who has 
stood as I have, by the side of the embalmed body, 
can doubt that the great gift of life comes from Ra, 
the Father of my Lord.” 

With a deep obeisance he stepped back into the 
ranks of the priests, and for a few seconds no one 
spoke. Pharaoh, who had grown pale with anger, 
seemed incapable of uttering a word, Mesu had 
turned his searching eyes on Mahu, and was engrossed 
in thought. 

At this juncture, to the surprise of everyone, Jannes 
came forward, and threw himself on the ground, 
waiting for permission to speak. At a sign from 
Pharaoh he was helped to his feet, and stood with raised 
hands in a posture of adoration. Mahu, annoyed at 
the forwardness of his subordinate, waited with some 
surprise to hear what he had to say. Jannes spoke 
fluently and with ease. 

‘My Sovereign Lord.” he began, “ Iam an unknown 
priest, not worthy to address thee, had I not also 
studied the magical arts, and I would fain place my 
knowledge at thy feet. Indeed, but for that, I dare 
not speak in the presence of my Lord the Ur-Kherp-hem. 
His learning is far beyond mine, and doubtless I shall 
be wrong, but to me it seems that this wonder might 
be easily performed by the magic of the spirits of evil, 
and by the power of the gods be overpassed. 
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Pharaoh’s face cleared, and he graciously gave 
consent for Jannes to show his magical powers. Mahu, 
forgotten for the time in the general murmur of interest 
and curiosity, felt a sickening sense of shame and 
foreboding, while he was conscious, from time to 
time, of a glance, that seemed to convey sympathy and 
compassion, from his opponent, the despised Hebrew 
leader. 

A man of Mahu’s character is seldom thoroughly 
popular, and no doubt many were glad of the 
humiliation of the Ur-Kherp-hem, as he stood un- 
noticed, while Jannes, with the help of his uncle, the 
scribe, who had been eagerly looking on, and the young 
priest who stood beside him, made elaborate prepara- 
tions for the forthcoming display. A circle was traced 
on the tessellated pavement, a small altar was set up, 
and incense was offered to the gods. Jannes recited 
an address to Pharaoh, which surpassed in adulation 
even the ordinary invocations of those days. After 
that came some magic formule. It was all so elaborate, 
that Mahu felt that his own mind had been thoroughly 
gauged by the sharp-witted priest, who had prepared 
for the turn which he had felt sure events would take. 
Finally Jannes advanced with the “ oirhikau”’ in 
in hishand. This was a magic wand—a piece of metal 
in the form of a serpent—with the head of a ram sur- 
mounted by the ureus. With loud chanting and 
invocations, Jannes seemed to cast this on the ground, 
and in its place lay a small snake, unmistakably a 
living snake. The deed had been done. There was 
loud applause from Pharaoh and the court, applause 
which increased proportionately when the other priest, 
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Jambres, performed the same miracle. Mahu, with 
the reptiles wriggling on the floor, could not fail to 
applaud with the rest, but yet he recollected that some 
time before, he and Jannes had had the curiosity to 
converse with a snake charmer, who had shown them 
(for a considerable bribe) how easily a certain species 
of snake might be handled, for, by pressing a muscle 
near its head, it became for a time, perfectly still and 
mesmerised, so that it could easily be concealed in 
the folds of a flowing garment. 

Yet now, when the enemies of Pharaoh had been 
successfully opposed, Mahu dare not speak and be- 
little the apparent miracle. Indeed Pharaoh himself 
was addressing Mesu : 

“ Before the snakes again become the sacred oir- 
hikau, hast thou ought to say, O Mesu?” 

Mesu made no answer, except a slight movement 
towards Aaron. These brothers seemed to be in such 
sympathy that words were not necessary between 
them. In another minute the black snake was 
again on the ground. But its attention was immedi- 
ately attracted, by the two smaller snakes, which lay 
close beside each other on the gleaming pavement. 
The larger one advanced, and almost before the 
smaller reptiles perceived it, had surrounded them 
with its coils and covered them with its saliva. Then 
it slowly devoured the pulpy mass, while Pharaoh and 
his servants looked on aghast at the sickening sight. 
This was defeat indeed. The courtiers dare not move 
or speak, and in the silence that ensued, Aaron lifted 
the distended brute till it had again become a rod. 

Then Mesu stepped forward, and cried in a solemn 
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and awestruck voice, ‘‘ Thus said the Lord God, ‘ Let 
my people go, that they may serve me.’ ”’ 

The brothers turned and left the palace, neither 
courtiers nor guards making any effort to prevent 
them, and no one uttered a word till the sound of their 
slow footfalls had died away. Jannes, utterly con- 
founded, had shrunk back. His little altar and magical 
properties seemed to have become utterly puerile, 
before the horrible dread of an unknown Power, Who 
was greater than all. In this crisis men’s eyes turned 
involuntarily to Mahu, who once more came forward. 

“O great Sovereign,” he said, ‘‘ Hear, I pray thee, 
the words of thy servant. This thing can best be met 
by prayer and meditation, by fasting and sacrifice. 
To-morrow thou goest to worship the Nile at the 
beginning of its rising. I pray thee to come first to 
the Temple of Ptah, where thou mayest offer sacrifice 
to the great Creator, and where Ra will surely hear 
his son.’ 

This speech was both conscientious and politic, and 
Pharaoh was evidently relieved. 

“ Thou speakest truth, O High Priest of Ptah,” he 
said. ‘‘ Doubtless the gods do but try us, and will 
give a great reward for our devotion. I will inquire 
of my Father, and do thou, for thy part, see that there 
be no lack of seemly worship, either in the temple, or 
in the procession to greet our Lord the Nile. I will 
offer the richest gifts—let my scribes hasten to prepare 
them—and there must be men singers and women 
singers, comely youths and fair maidens to please the 
eyes of the god.” 

The courtiers broke into delighted murmurs at the 
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piety and generosity of Pharaoh, but Mahu felt a 
sudden cold chill at his heart. This was intensified 
after they had taken their ceremonious leave, and he 
had hastened to the temple to give his orders for the 
ceremonies of the morrow. Jannes, humbled but 
not abashed, came up with him, as he crossed the court- 
yard, and remarked smoothly : 

“ Pairest of all the fair maidens whom Pharaoh 
requires for the service of the god, will the Lady 
Nefert be!” 

“She hath not yet taken part in any such public 
ceremony, and I know not whether she will be skilled 
enough for this one,” returned her father coldly. 

Jannes laughed unpleasantly. “A damsel so 
beautiful hath small need of skill, though all know the 
learning, as well as the beauty of thy daughter. It 
hath been spoken of even in the ears of Pharaoh, as 
my uncle the Scribe hath told me, and the King hath 
said that he wished to behold her. I doubt not that 
she was in his mind, when he spoke of ‘ fair maidens.’ 
Thou canst not absent her from the temple to-morrow, 
my lord.” 

In his spite, Jannes had said more than he had in- 
tended. Mahuturnedinanger. “ Iam the Ur-Kherp- 
hem,” he said, “and the ceremonies of the temple 
are under my control, and not thine, Jannes. Why! 
what is this? ”’ 

His eye had fallen on the oirhikau which Jannes was 
openly carrying, and which ought by right to have 
disappeared with the snakes. Jannes was for once 
speechless. He did not often make such a mistake. 

“ Then,” said Mahu, with the deadly calm of great 
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wrath, “‘ thou hast deceived thy Lord in order to gain 
his favour. Thy arts were false, as I suspected.” 

Jannes tried to recover his assurance. “I did but 
strive to put those deceivers to shame, when thou 
wouldst not stir to save the honour of the gods! 
Why blamest thou me for the manner in which I 
wrought ? ”’ 

“The gods can guard their own honour,” replied 
Mahu contemptuously, ‘and how knowest thou that 
those Hebrews did deceive ? ”’ 

“Dost thou then consider,’ began Jannes in tones 
of malicious triumph, “ that the gods 3 

“IT consider nothing, just now,” interrupted Mahu, 
‘but that I, and thou, and all the servants of the god 
must be busy far into the night, to prepare for the 
ceremonies to-morrow.” 

He turned and went his way with a heavy heart. 





CHAPTER VI 
THE NILE | 


It was a brilliant morning. The burning rays of 
the sun were mitigated by the “ sweet breath ”’ of the 
north-west wind, which prevails in Egypt from the 
time of the inundation till the third month of 
growing, and the inhabitants of Memphis thronged 
the streets to see their Sovereign pass to the great 
temple. | 

None of the populace could be admitted there to-day 
to watch Pharaoh make his offerings, but they might 
see him on his way, and afterwards they might press 
and jostle down to the river bank, where the royal 
priest would come to hail the swelling Nile. 

It was worth while to standand wait, even under the 
burning sun, and dazzling blue sky where no clouds 
appeared, for Pharaoh did not go every day in full 
state to the temple. At last, after long patient expec- 
tation the news passed along that the procession was 
coming, and two runners burst through the excited 
throng forcing people to right and left of the street, 
and dealing blows with their staves to those who ob- 
structed them. They were compelled to run at their 
utmost speed, for the sound of galloping horses came 
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behind them, and the swift rattle of a lightly running 
chariot, which drowned the footfalls of the guards, 
Egyptian and Asiatic, who, carrying, some shield 
and spear, some staff or battleaxe, escorted it on either 
side. Pharaoh drove himself, standing erect in his 
carriage, and controlling his fiery and restive steeds 
with the skill born of long practice. The horses were 
white, with coloured plumes and glittering harness, 
the chariot was gilded, and Pharaoh’s long robes flew 
out behind him as he dashed past. He paid little 
heed to the protestations and adoration of the crowd. 
For once Merenptah’s mind was wholly occupied with 
his business. He had spent much time in the cere- 
monial purifications necessary in order to perform 
acceptable worship. He was going to enquire of 
the gods. 

Behind him came the queen, a proud woman, who 
was said to rule her household with a rod of iron. 
She had still the remains of great beauty, though she 
was no longer young. After her chariot came many 
others, those of the princes and princesses, then some 
of the lesser wives of Pharaoh, followed by their 
attendant ladies, who cast curious glances at the 
crowd, as they were driven by. The lords of the 
King’s person came after, and then an almost indis- 
tinguishable crowd of runners and servants, swinging 
their staves as they hastened along. 

But by this time, Pharaoh had turned into the 
great avenue of sphinxes, and, giving his horses free 
rein on the paved roadway, he dashed along it at full 
speed, till he pulled up the excited animals on their 
haunches before the pylons, the enormous gates 
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flanked by towers, which were the main entrance 
to the temple. 

_As Pharaoh stopped they swung open on their 
stone hinges, and Mahu appeared, at the head of the 
ten officials, priests, and innumerable temple servants. 
With one accord the white-robed crowd prostrated. 
The shaven heads were on the floor, then they rose 
again, and Pharaoh was conducted through the Great 
Court surrounded by a colonnade, but open in the 
middle to the sky, into the Hypostyle Hall. Up the 
central avenue between the towering columns the 
priests conducted the procession, almost up to the 
entrance of the sanctuary where only the priests might 
enter. 

They stopped, facing the doors of three chapels, 
the chapel of Ptah, in the centre, and that of his 
divine wife and son on either side. Over the door of 
each was written ‘‘ He who enters must purify himself 
four times.’’ Here the priests brought incense for 
Pharaoh to offer to the god. The king swung the 
censer solemnly, while the queen stood by his side, 
and his children, household, and servants were grouped 
in their appointed places behind him. Then the 
priests, under Mahu’s direction, formed into line, and 
solemnly marched into the darkness of the central 
chapel. Sounds of faint chanting were heard. Pharaoh 
moved into a posture of devotion and all fell on 
their faces, kissing the earth, as the white-robed 
band returned, bearing on their shoulders a boat- 
shaped ark, in the centre of which rose the ‘‘ naos ”’ 
_ which contained the statue that was animated by 
the god. The ark was placed on the spot prepared 
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for its reception, and the priests retired again, in order 
to fetch the ark of Secht and of the child god Imhotep. 
There was, for a time, silence whilst the prostrate 
monarch presented his petitions. He could get no 
closer to deity, for only on rare occasions did the king 
himself take the duties of the priest of the day, and 
dress and anoint the figure of Ptah, which no vulgar 
eye might behold. ; 

The silence was broken at last by the strains of 
sweetest music. The temple singers had taken up 
the next act of worship, and were chanting a hymn 
of praise to the Creator. They were invisible to the 
worshippers in front of the ark, and the sounds came 
echoing softly through the great hall, supported by its 
columns which rose up like the tree trunks in a 
dim forest. The slanting light from the windows 
high up near the roof glanced here and there, on those 
columns, picking out the calm passionless face of 
king or god, or illuminating some rich colouring. 
and at last reaching the ark of Ptah, as the priests bore 
it away on their shoulders to the sacred darkness of 
the sanctuary. 

When the gods had departed, the worshippers rose, 
and the soft slow notes of the music changed to a 
triumphant song of praise. From both sides of the 
hall, winding through its columns, came the singers, 
till they stood on either side of Pharaoh and his atten- 
dents. On the right hand was Nefert, leading the 
band of priestesses, whose fame as musicians was known 
throughout the land, for the best school for female 
singers was acknowledged to be that of Memphis. 
Mahu had been obliged to leave the arrangements for 
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the music in the hands of the “ Chief of the Singers,’’ 
and he, with the enthusiasm of an artist, had not hesi- 
tated to give the foremost place to the best singer, 
irrespective of her youth and inexperience. So it 
came to pass that Mahu, who had not spoken to his 
daughter that busy morning, beheld her in her floating 
robes of finest linen, her golden hair crowned with a 
wreath of lotus flowers, her blue eyes starry, and her 
cheeks flushed with the honour of her position and the 
joy of the music, singing in all the delight of her inno- 
cent heart, and accompanying her song with the sistrum 
which she held in her hands. Mahu, for the moment, 
forgot everything in his fatherly pride, as he realised 
that, surrounded as she was by beautiful women, 
Nefert was the loveliest of all. Then he saw, with a 
start, that his were not the only eyes that were fixed 
on her, and at that moment the singers moved in front’ 
of all and led the way down the central aisle, chanting 
the hymn in honour of the great river, which was the 
next object of worship. It was often identified 
with Osiris, who in his turn, had embraced the attri- 
butes of Ptah, for so much did the latter forms of 
Egyptian religion tend towards simplification, that to 
praise one God was to praise all. 

‘Hail to thee, O Nile, who manifesteth thyself over 
this land, and comest to give life to Egypt,” sang the 
choir, while Mahu found himself recognising Nefert’s 
flute-like tones. te 

“Mysterious is thy issuing forth from the darkness, 
on this day whereon it is celebrated. Watering the 
orchards created by Ra, causing all cattle to live. Thou 
givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one. Lord 
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of the fish, during the inundation no bird alights on 
the crops. Thou createst the corn, thou bringest 
forth the barley, assuring perpetuity to the temples.” 

The singers paused, for they had reached the Great 
Court, and Pharaoh’s servants were bringing his offer- 
ings to be laid before the altar there. Loaves of bread 
and jugs of beer, cakes, and geese, and jars of wine, 
to be offered to the gods and to be consumed by the 
officers of the temple, were piled in front of the altar. 
Then Pharaoh, with a lingering glance at the singers, 
passed through the lines of his reverential subjects, 
and mounted his chariot. His consort and his court 
followed him, and Mahu took advantage of the general 
stir to step up to his daughter and draw her aside. 

‘“Nefert, thou art faint. The sun is too hot for 
thee to go to the riverside. Leave thy companions, 
and go to the house, or to the cool of the garden.” 

The girl looked up astonished, but her half uttered 
protest died away before the determination in the 
stern face of her father ; and with a little sigh of re- 
nunciation for the happy festival in which she had been 
about to take part, she slipped quietly away, leaving 
Mahu to make a courteous but authoritative explana- 
tion to the Chief of the Singers, who looked as annoyed 
as he dared to do in the presence of the Ur-Kherp- 


hem. He had lost Netchemet also, for she, too, had 


been singing in the choir, and had gone silently after 


_ hef*mistress when she saw her leave the ranks. 


a 


But there was no time to protest. An elder priestess 


lifted her sistrum and continued the chant, and the 


procession formed again and followed the royal chariots, 
which went at a foot’s pace. Mahu, walking in the 
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place of honour, his shaven head unprotected from 
the sun, smiled sardonically to himself. 

Nefert, when they reached the house, which lay at 
the back of the temple precincts and was enclosed in 
the great wall which surrounded the sacred buildings, 
was much more inclined to grieve for the loss of the 
ceremonies at the river than to betake herself to any 
of her ordinary employments. But after half an hour 
spent rather mournfully in the house, her wholesome 
sunny nature reasserted itself, and she ran into the 
garden to inspect her flowers, calling as she went to 
her pet gazelle, which came bounding up from the lawn 
where it was feeding.. 

Egyptian gardens were famed for their beauty, and 
in that month (Paophi) Nefert’s garden excelled them 
all. The canal, which led water from the river through 
the temple grounds, had been divided, and subdivided 
again and again, so that every plot of grass, every 
bed of sweet scented flowers, each square of orchard or 
clump of flowering trees, was watered by its own tiny 
stream and separated from the next plot by raised 
paths, fit for Nefert’s dainty bare feet. 

The clover fields beyond the temple were yielding 
their third crop, and the delicious wholesome smell of 
them, designed to please the sense of the god, came 
faintly over, and mixed with the strong perfume of 
the great white lilies and jessamine. The palm trees 
and the vines were full of ripe fruit, and Nefert was 
turning from the flowers to go in search of grapes, 
when an odour very different from that of the flowers 
reached her nostrils. It came from the little stream 
near, 








Nefert. 
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Some way off, one of her father’s slaves was sending 
water from a larger stream into the various channels, 
by means of a draw-well. Two stout stakes were 
driven into the ground with a long pole tied between 
them, heavily weighted at one end. To the other end 
of the pole, was fastened a rope and a leather bucket, 
and with this the servant was bringing up most evil 
smelling water to irrigate the garden. 

The man worked on stolidly, standing in the stream, 
with the sun beating down on his dark, uncovered 
limbs, and the filthy water lapping round his knees. 
To him came Nefert, and stood on the bank in her 
pure white robes, astonished and disgusted. For when 
she saw the colour of the water, she cried out with 
surprise, and almost dropped the wreath of flowers 
which she held in her hand. She had meant to throw 
them, that morning, as an offering into the great river. 

““ Hast thou then seen that the red water has come ? ”’ 
cried Nefert. 

The man made his awkward obeisance as well as he 
could : 

“Yea, lady,’”’ he answered, “it hath come.” 

“But surely, very quickly,” said Nefert. ‘‘ Ah, it 
is foul, it is like blood! Never have I seen it so red! 
When came it ?”’ 

The man looked puzzled. “But now, lady,” he 
answered, “as I worked, lo! the next bucketful 
was red! I have drawn enough,” he added, “ would ’st 
thou have me put some on thy lilies, O mistress ? ”’ 

Nefert assented, and then watched with a feeling of 
repugnance, while the man filled the bucket and took 
it to the lovely, thirsty flowers, But the crimson 
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drops that rested on their blossoms looked like blood 
on a fair skin, and a sickly odour of decay seemed 
to penetrate all the other scents of the garden, so, 
wondering and vexed, she returned to the house. 

All dwellers in Egypt knew, and expected the 
yearly phenomena of the river. First the river would 
rise in the months Epiphi or Mesore, and the water 
would become green with quantities of minute water 
weed. 

Two months later it would rise more rapidly, and 
the waters would become red and muddy, as they 
had just done. But it was a gradual change, not a 
sudden one, and the year before the garden had not 
been filled with a sickening odour. 

While Nefert was pondering these things, Mahu 
crossed the court yard and entered his study where 
she was sitting. Nefert loved to see her father in his 
ceremonial dress. A panther’s skin was fastened on 
his left shoulder and hung down in front over his 
narrow white robe, and round his neck was the ornament 
which the High Priest of Memphis had worn as long 
ago as the times of the fourth dynasty. 

Nefert stood up, but did not speak, while he took 
off the sacred necklace, and the panther-skin, and then 
sank into a chair, with a sigh so heavy that it was 
almost a groan. 

Timidly she came and stood before him, anxious to 
learn his trouble, 

‘‘ Art thou there, child?” he said, as if seeing her 
for the first time. ‘‘ Thou art a good child, and I pray 
that the gods may reward thee, and preserve thee in 
all that is to come.” 
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“Hath ought happened?” asked Nefert, half 
frightened. 

~ The red water hath come,” answered Mahu gloomily. 

“ But it comes every year,’’ said Nefert, reassured. 

“ Yea, every year,’”’ assented Mahu, “ but it comes 
not every year when a Hebrew, who worships not the 
gods, holds out his rod, forsooth, his rod, over the river!” 

“O father, tell me,’ breathed Nefert, awed and 
terrified, but curious. 

“ There is little to tell,’ answered Mahu, ‘‘ we had 
got to the river; the maidens had thrown flowers. 
We had sung and offered incense. Then, even as 
Pharaoh was about to present his offerings, the 
Hebrews appeared, having passed through the crowd 
till they were within sight and hearing of the king. 
While the whole multitude looked and hearkened, half- 
frightened—fools that we be!—the elder brother 
stretched out his rod over the river itself, the god Apis, 
the manifestation of Osiris! I thought that the sun 
had dazzled my eyes, for I saw the river blood-red, 
rolling on between the green banks. But the stir of 
the people, nay the face of Pharaoh, told me that what 
I saw, all saw. And while I looked, came that voice 
of Mesu rending the stillness like a garment : 

“ Thus saith the Lord God, let My people go, that 
they may serve Me!” 

“Did the Hebrews escape?” asked Nefert, filled 
with a strange new fear. 

“ The crowd parted like magic to let them through, 
and we were left gazing at our Divine River, bearing on 
its waves of blood the garlands and offerings of the 
people.” 

E 
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Mahu was silent for a moment, then he added 
bitterly, ‘“‘ We had just sung: ‘He is not enticed by 
sncantations. None knows the place where he dwells, 
none discovers his retreat by the power of a hidden 
spell.’ ”’ 

Nefert did not answer for a moment. A clamorous 
thought was at the door of her mind, which she dared 
not admit. At any rate, she could not tell it to her 
father. Presently she said, “ The water in the garden 
is blood-red too, and the smell of it is most foul.”’ 

“ Tt will go everywhere,” said Mahu. “ All thy little 
fish will die, Nefert! Already, ere we left the river, 
they were floating, belly uppermost on the filthy water. 
Jannes and his like were persuading Pharaoh that they 
also could do this thing! An easy miracle when the 
streams are full of the red water ! Also, they said that 
it happened each year, and was no wonder! But the 
fish do not die, and the river stinks not like this.”’ 

As he spoke, a disgusting scent was borne in by the 
gentle breeze. 

“Tt is indeed a great wonder,” said Nefert. 

The thought knocked louder than ever at the door 
of her mind. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE INVADED GARDEN 


AFTER seven days of the most intense discomfort to 
all the dwellers in the land of Egypt, the “ red water” 
disappeared, and the ever-increasing river returned 
to its ordinary colour. 

During the time that the plague had lasted, both 
rich and poor had suffered alike. Mahu sent his 
servants every morning to dig along the banks of 
the Nile, in order to obtain the water which had been 
cleansed by natural filtration, and all the people were 
doing the same. It was sickening work, for the great 
blood-like river rolling its turbid waves along, tainted 
the air on each side of it. But there was a sickly smell 
over the whole city. In the well-irrigated grounds of 
the temple the stench was almost unbearable, and 
Nefert was unable to go even into the garden for air and 
exercise. In the house they burnt sweet odours, and 
devised employments, but some fever must have set 
in, if the plague had not ceased when it did. Mahu 
offered thanks to the gods, and trusted, against his 
convictions, that the Hebrews would now realise 
that their power was but transitory, and that the gods 


of Egypt would defend their own. It was a relief too, 
67 
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to find that his fears for Nefert were not justified by any 
further notice from Pharaoh and he began to think 
that he must, in his anxiety, have exaggerated the 
intensity of the king’s bold gaze. 

It was annoying to find that Jannes was hinting 
continually at a renewal of his suit, but doubtless his 
head was uplifted by the favour that he was enjoying 
at court, after his imitation of the latest wonder, and 
he was only at present a subordinate, who might be 
crushed by reference to some neglect of duty. 

Mahu was exercising his mind to find a worthy 
husband for Nefert, and he found it a difficult task. 
It was irritating, after he had described the character 
of the man whom he desired—one who should be brave 
and cultivated, strong and merciful, of reasonably good 
looks and of an unstained record—that the only man 
whom it recalled to his memory was the one who had 
thrown away all his opportunities of fame and advance- 
ment, and had cast in his lot with those bondmen 
who had lately taken so much more than their share of 
public attention. 

They were a strange race, those Hebrews, so Mahu 
had concluded as the result of his observations. New 
buildings were always being added to Egyptian temples, 
and the more ancient parts of the edifices were con- 
tinually being restored. Pharaoh, in his gratitude to 
Ptah, his special protector, had sent for more of the 
slaves to add new and even more magnificent gateways 
to the temple at Memphis. The quarries outside 
the ‘city yielded a constant supply of stone, and the 
work was begun at once. The supervision of this kept 
Mahu busy, for the administration of all the affairs 
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of the temple was in his hands. He noticed a change 
in the demeanour of the labourers, since he had last 
watched a gang at work. These men were no longer 
sullen and hopeless, they went about their toil with 
lighter steps and happier faces, like freed men who 
worked for an object. In their hours of rest, upon 
which Mahu insisted, they talked together in low 
excited tones, and made rough calculations on scraps 
of stone. Mahu sometimes caught the names of men 
and places. 

But while they did their work, and obeyed their 
overseers, he would not have their conversations 
hindered. He allowed Nefert to come down some- 
times and distribute bread, or fruit from the garden, 
such as did not often touch a builder’s parched lips. 
He liked to watch the slight graceful figure distri- 
buting her bounties. The black, well-fed, household 
slaves, who carried the huge baskets behind Nefert, 
but half liked their task. These lean brown men 
with the hook-noses scarcely seemed worth all this 
trouble. The superintendent of the work too, could 
not understand this novel method of treating slaves. 
But he was under the direction of Mahu, and had to 
obey. Doubtless he thought that the High Priest 
was obtaining favour with Osiris. At any rate, the 
men worked well, and you could see by their faces 
if the Lady Nefert so much as passed by, whether she 
bore gifts or not. 

But this peaceful interval only lasted for a few weeks. 
At the end of that time, Mahu heard, to his dismay, 
that Mesu had again sought an interview with Pharaoh. 
He marvelled at the courage of the man, and at the 
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forbearance of the king, who had ordered many a 
subject to execution on much less provocation. His 
knowledge of Pharaoh’s character prevented his attri- 
buting the sparing of Mesu to a desire to'show mercy, 
and he could only conclude that his lord was divided 
between the fear of Mesu’s God, and the curious desire 
to see how far His power extended. 

The High Priest was not invited to be present at 
the audience, which was of a more private nature 
than the former one, but Jannes was summoned by 
his uncle, and reported as much as he thought fit to 
Mahu. 

“They threaten a plague of frogs,” he said, “‘ so 
great that the land shall be nigh smothered with them.” 

‘This is the time when frogs abound,” said Mahu, 
repressively. 

Jannes laughed. ‘‘It is true, O Ur-Kherp-hem, and 
they promise that this year frogs shall indeed abound. 
I would that thou wouldst take steps to defeat their 
magic,” he added with a side-long glance at Mahu. 
The priest stood unmoved, and Jannes went on: 

“ But if my superiors stir not, I must do my humble 
share, that is, if thou art willing, my lord!” ; 

“Do what thou canst,” said the priest, turning on 
his heel, ‘‘ only if thou canst, be honest! Thou hast 
not yet been very successful. And remember that at 
the end of life thou hast to say, ‘I am not one who 
telleth lies instead of truth.’ And who can conceal 
aught from the forty-two assessors ? ” 

Jannes made a contemptuous movement, as his 
chief walked away across the great court, his bare feet 
treading silently on the paved floor. To Jannes, the 
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tangible favours of Pharaoh were much more real than 
the judgment seat of Osiris! Besides, through the 
favours of Pharaoh, he hoped to gain what his evil 
soul longed for more than anything else—possession of 
Nefert, whose blue eyes were so cold when they 
happened to glance in his direction, whose calm face 
never flushed at his coming. At first he had accepted 
Mahu’s refusal of his offer, and had suffered no more 
than the wound to his pride, and the desire for some 
petty revenge. But the constant sight of the girl, 
distractingly lovely, in the temple, had changed his 
wish for a prosperous alliance, into an over-mastering 
passion which, for the time, he was wise enough to 
conceal. However, by fair ways or foul he was deter- 
mined to get her, even though it might mean the 
deposition of her father, or the utmost misery to Nefert 
herself. 

But he resolved to make one more effort to obtain 
his wish in the ordinary manner, and the time that 
he chose was when the inundation was at its height, 
and the land of Egypt was a collection of towns and 
villages and a few high standing fields, rising out of 
a great sheet of water. 

Also the frogs had come. Jannes’ interview with 
-Mahu took place on the roof; where, except when they | 
were driven down by the overpowering heat, he and 
Nefert spent their time. 

Downstairs, in the rooms and courts, they could 
hear the disgusted cries of the servants, as some 
endeavoured to prepare their master’s food, and others 
sought to sweep out the horrible creatures which were 
continually creeping in. The Egyptian houses were 
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built for a hot climate, and afforded every facility 
for entrance to the little creatures, which climbed 
laboriously out of every tiny stream, and invaded 
everything. Outside, the disheartened gardeners were 
endeavouring to destroy them, or force them back 
into the water, but men could scarcely move without 
treading on one, and they were almost as great a 
nuisance dead as alive. The sacred ibis birds, which 
were generally sufficient to keep down the numbers 
of the frogs that formed their special food, stood about 
the gardens, uninterested spectators. They were 
sated with delicacies. The same things were taking 
place in the courts and grounds of the Temple, and 
the misery in the city, in the small stuffy houses of 
the people, was extreme. It was said that the palace 
was invaded, that Pharaoh himself was touched, 
and the acme of humiliation was that the frog was the 
symbol of creative power—the sign of the god Ptah. 
Any religious person in Memphis would have turned 
aside his foot from treading on a frog, till this plague. 
Now, though they seemed more than ever to symbolise 
in their sudden appearance the creation of all things 
out of nothing, yet their coming was at the word ofa 
Hebrew. The honour of Ptah seemed to his worshippers 
to be dragged in the dust. With it went the honour 
of the Ur-Kherp-hem, who should, therefore, be more 
favourable to the request for his daughter’s hand 
from one whose fortunes were rising as his descended. 
So thought Jannes, as he sat on the roof opposite — 
Mahu, in much the same place as Ra-hetep had sat 
five months before. | 3 

Mahu was amazed at the man’s pertinacity. His 
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calm aristocratic conviction that no one, except perhaps 
Pharaoh, would ever wish to cross his will, once it was 
made known, had suffered rude shocks of late, but 
here at least he was paramount. His daughter was 
his own. 

‘I have answered thee before, Jannes,”’ he said, in 
his cold level tones that bit into the priest’s angry 
soul like acid into iron; ‘‘ My daughter is not for thee.” 

“ Will thou tell me why not?” said the priest, 
with dry twitching lips. 

“Thou art not the man to whom I wish to give her,”’ 
said Mahu serenely. 

Jannes looked to the other side of the roof, where, 
in the faint light, he could see Nefert’s white form. 
She was leaning over the parapet, talking in low tones 
to Netchemet. Theservants had given up their useless 
task, and were preparing to go in, leaving the garden 
to the frogs, whose monotonous croaking came up in 
a continual drone. The scent from the invaded 
flower-beds came up too, with astonished appeal to 
the owners who had deserted them. Up there, on 
the roof, there was peace and freedom from the 
invaders. It was an ideal night for a lover, if such 
a name can be applied to one like Jannes, who loved 
only himself. His heart rose hot within him. 

Words came to his lips almost in spite of himself. 
He found that he was imploring, protesting, threaten- 
ing. Huis smooth cultured manner quite deserted him, 
and the elemental man appeared. His real anxiety 
to gain his prize added to the force of his appeal, 
and Mahu refrained, out of pity, from interrupting him 
for a minute or two. 
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At length the Ur-Kherp-hem thought that the scene 
had been allowed to last long enough, for Nefert was 
beginning to look round. With a few cool words of 
command he brought Jannes to his senses, and the 
wretched man stumbled down the stair, which, in 
his blindness, he had hoped to descend as Nefert’s 
affianced husband, and so went out into the temple 
grounds. He was biting his tongue almost through to 
prevent himself uttering threats where they might 
be heard, but he had abated no whit of his purpose. 

The days went on, and the frogs rather increased 
than diminished. The monotonous croak that filled 
the air, the soft squashing bodies on which it was well 
nigh impossible not to set a sandalled or bare foot, 
the continual disgust of finding noisome creatures 
in food or drink, the impossibility of coping with such 
myriads—all this was a nerve-racking experience. 

The Egyptians, especially the priestly class, were 
scrupulously clean, and this visitation touched them 
on their most sensitive spot. 

Mahu did not wonder that Nefert grew irritable and 
nervous, or that she was continually dreading some 
fresh evil. : 

On the tenth day he was summoned to a private 
audience with Pharaoh, and Nefert, whom he had taught 
to be self-controlled, was unreasonably terrified at his 
departure. She hung about his neck, sobbing out 
fears for his safety, for the Court said that Pharaoh's 
anger and alarm were such that he would not brook 
a word of contradiction. Nefert knew that her father 
would say that which he believed to be true, and she 
dreaded that in some manner he might arouse the 
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wrath of the king. He had at last gently to unclasp 
her clinging hands, and to charge Netchemet to care for 
her, and then to step hastily into his litter, bidding the 
bearers hurry lest he should be late. 

Nefert, after her tears had spent themselves, went 
up to the roof, telling Netchemet to bring her lute, 
and sing, to drown the horrible croaking. 

Netchemet could sing sweetly, and to distract her 
mistress, she choose a little love song in which the 
maiden weaves a wreath of flowers : 


‘¢ Blush roses are in it, one blushes before thee, 
I am thy first sister, 
And thou art to me as the garden, 
Which I have planted with flowers 
And all sweet smelling herbs. 
I directed a canal into it, 
That thou mightest dip thy hand in it, 
When the North wind blows cool, 
The beautiful place where we take a walk, 
When thine hand rests within mine 
With thoughtful mind and joyful heart, 
Because we walk together. 
It is intoxicating to me to hear ins voice, 
And my life depends upon hearing thee. 
Whenever I see thee 
It is better to me than food and drink.” 


‘No one could walk in my garden now,” said Nefert 
with something between a smile and a shudder. 

“ Thou wouldst not wish it, unless He were returned,”’ 
said Netchemet mysteriously. ‘‘ Nefert, I have heard,” 
she lowered her voice, but her sentence was not finished, 
for a servant came hastily towards them, with a puzzled 
and embarrassed face. 
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“The messenger said that my mistress must not be 
alarmed,” he began. Nefert sprang up with a scream, 
‘My father! Tell me.” 

“I know not, lady,’’ answered the servant, “ but 
there is a man at the door with a litter and bearers, 
who says that he comes from Jannes the priest. My 
Lord the Ur-Kherp-hem, is there, and desires thee to 
come to him.” 

‘“‘ Where ?”’ said Nefert, and the next moment she 
was flying down the stair to the great portico before the 
house. A small litter with a drooping canopy, was 
standing in the courtyard, and four men were waiting 
by its poles. Under the pillared roof was a black slave 
of enormous build, who fell on his face before Nefert, 
and besought her to hasten her departure. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ asked the poor girl. “Is 
my father ill?” 

The slave bowed again. ‘‘ He said thou wert not to 
fear, lady, but to come at once. He needs thee!” 

“ Whose servant art thou ? ’’ said Nefert, still dazed 
with hurry and fright. 

“TI belong to my lord Jannes,’”’ replied the man 
‘My lord, the Ur-Kherp-hem, is at his house, lady, 
—hasten.”’ 

He drew aside the curtain of the litter, for her to 
enter. At that moment Nefert caught sight of Netche- 
met, and of the anxious countenance of her own 
faithful Nubian attendant who had been born in her 
grandfather’s house. ‘Come with me’ she bade 
him, and the man’s face cleared. 

Netchemet brought her mistress’s cloak, of linen 
so fine that it was absolutely transparent, which was 
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the customary outdoor dress for people of her rank. 
Then Nefert got into the litter, and the men started 
off at a swinging pace across the courtyard, and the 
porter let them out of the small gate in the great 
wall that surrounded the temple precincts. The 
two servants had difficulty in keeping up with the 
litter and its light burden, as it turned into the jostling 
narrow streets of the city. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A DELIVERANCE 


AxsouT a dozen Hebrew bondmen, who had spent the 
day before in the quarries, were joyfully returning, 
under the charge of a fresh overseer, to the work of 
building at the temple. Additional help had been 
needed in hewing out the great stones for the new gate- 
ways and these were some of the builders who had been 
sent down for a few hours. It had been hard toil, 
without any of the mitigations that accompanied the 
work at Memphis. Their overseer, his rod in his hand, 
walked behind them, alone, his keen eyes scanning 
the crowded restless streets. Now and then a bit of 
talk from his men floated back to him, and he smiled ; 
but generally the smile was succeeded by a look of 
anxiety and oppression, as if some great burden lay 
on his mind. They were passing through the foreign 
quarter of Memphis, where a number of Assyrians, 
traders and others, had settled, and the descendant 
of Joseph shuddered, as a drunken crowd of worshippers 
came pouring out of a temple dedicated to Astarte. 
They joined a group already collected in the middle 
of the street, and their shouts of boisterous laughter 
caused the passers-by to stop and listen, the Hebrew 
78 
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and his men among them. Suddenly a woman's 
shriek of terror arose, and as the crowd parted a 
little, a litter could be seen and a young girl, who 
crouched back in it, was resisting with all her might 
the rude hands that were trying to drag her out. 
The citizens shrugged their shoulders and went on 
their several ways. It was of no use to interfere with 
these mad revellers, a man would but get a blow on 
the head for his pains, if he did. But, at the first sound, 
it had seemed to the Hebrew that all the blood in his 
body was drumming in his ears. With a voice almost 
inarticulate with passion, he shouted hoarse words 
of command and explanation and hurled himself 
into the crowd, followed by his unarmed men. On 
ordinary occasions, slaves might not have dared to attack 
freemen, But these drunkards were not Egyptians, 
they were foreigners, and the lady whom they were 
besetting was Nefert, the daughter of the most power- 
ful man in Memphis, who had shown the Hebrews no 
little kindness, and had done her best to alleviate their 
lot. Events, too, had transpired, during the last few 
months, that had served to raise the courage of Pharaoh’s 
bondmen. They no longer felt utterly despised and 
forsaken. Their God had looked upon them, and was 
even now showing wonders on their behalf. Moreover, 
Mesu had said that He was a righteous God, loving 
judgment and mercy; doubtless to help an insulted 
maiden would please Him. Some such thoughts as 
these passed through their minds in a flash, as they 
followed the lead given them, and fought their way 
through the drunken crowd. Nefert, who, finding the 
attention of her assailants suddenly diverted, was lying 
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back, half fainting with terror, heard the sound of 
blows and angry words, and then her own name 
spoken in a familiar voice. She looked up to find 
Ra-hetep bending over her. His face was flushed 
with rage and quivering with anxiety, and a thin 
stream of blood trickled down his forehead. She saw 
that she was no longer surrounded by the brutal 
countenances of dishevelled revellers, but by brown 
sinewy men, to whom hard toil and scanty food had 
given muscles like steel, and whose faces were vaguely 
familiar. Her litter was taken up and turned about by 
some, while the others formed a guard round it to 
cleave a way through such of the crowd as remained. 
Many had disappeared, with the marks of Ra-hetep’s 
rod or fist on their faces, while the rest, sober enough 
for the moment, had realised the rank of the lady 
whom they had insulted, and made no further effort 
to prevent her rescue. No questions were asked on 
the way home. Nefert lay back, trembling in every 
limb, comforted however by the sight of Ra-hetep 
marching beside the litter. 

At the High Priest’s house all was in confusion. 
Mahu’s chariot stood before the door, and he himself 
was standing in the courtyard giving directions to a 
throng of distracted servants. 

Netchemet had cast herself on the ground and was 
filling the air with her wails. Mahu had a chain of 
gold about his neck, his lips were compressed into a 
rigid line, and his eyes were hot with anger. For 
a moment no one but the charioteer noticed the litter, 
as it was borne in at the narrow gateway, but, as Ra- 
hetep disengaged himself from the group and went 
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up to Mahu, such a shout arose from those within that 
the man had hard work to.control his plunging horses. 

Mahu sprang to the litter, and clasped Nefert in 
his arms. Netchemet arose with a hysterical shriek, 
and rushed towards her. The servants surrounded 
the Hebrews and shouted questions at them. Ra- 
hetep, not recognised in his rough overseer’s dress, 
found himself the centre of a clamouring throng. But 
the old steward knew him, and with many apologies 
drove the rest off, and then humbly begged that, as 
a great favour, my lord would tell him the remainder 
of the story. 

It was not an easy erst to put together, and Mahu 
and Ra-hetep could not get a coherent explanation 
of the event till night, when Nefert’s faithful slave, 
grievously wounded about the head, crawled up to 
the door, and besought the porter for entrance. 

He had followed his lady, he said, talking amic- 
ably with the messenger, till suddenly he received 
an unexpected blow, and fell stunned on the road. 
When he came to himself, he was lying in a narrow, 
filthy alley, in an unknown part of the city. He 
dared not move, but lay as if dead till dark, when he 
managed to drag himself painfully away, and so had 
found the temple wall. 

Mahu himself attended to the man’s hurts, and when 
he had been somewhat revived by food and drink, 
questioned him closely about the way in which the 
message had been brought . 

“ My. lord,” said the poor fellow wearily, ‘it was 
as swift as the flight of a bird. The man said that 
he came from the priest, Jannes, (may the avenger 
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devour his entrails!) and my lady hastened down 
with her face as white as her robes, and the litter was 
out of the courtyard almost before I could follow. 
My lady feared greatly for thee, my lord.” 

“ Didst thou know the man?” questioned Mahu. 

The servant shook his head. ‘‘ Methought I had 
seen his face, my lord, after he said that Jannes was 
his master, but I could not tell. Many servants attend 
their masters to the temple.” 

“Well, thou hast been faithful, and I will not 
forget it,” said Mahu as he rose. 

Evidently Mahu’s praise was of rare value, for the 
wounded man’s face lit up with pleasure as he tried 
to rise from the couch to kiss his master’s hand. Then 
the priest left him to the care of his fellows, who were 
hovering round in as close proximity as they dared. 

When Mahu and his guest found themselves again 
in his private apartment, the priest sat down, and gazed 
before him in deep thought. Rs 

“Tt is indeed a mystery,” he said at length. “ Hast 
thou aught to say, Ra-hetep ? ” 

“T have not heard what the Lady Nefert has told 
thee,” said the young man cautiously. 

“ Her tale is that they went fast through the city, 
as she thought to the house of, of that—of Jannes, 
till she saw that they went a way she knew not, even 
by the foreign quarter, which the servants of the gods 
of Egypt must need abhor. She leaned out beyond 
the canopy to hasten them, in her anxiety, and then 
those men who had made themselves fools, and worse, 
by the drinking of wine, came up, and if thou hadst 
not come——”’ 
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He paused, shading his face from the dim light of 
the lamp burning in a niche in the wall. 

“Would Jannes dare?” asked Ra-hetep. “‘ Could 
he not come to thee, if he—if he wished to marry 
thy daughter ? ” 

““T have said him nay—not once,’ said Mahu 
quietly. 

“ But the Lady Nefert!”’ expostulated Ra-hetep. 

“‘ Yea, it is well-nigh incredible,” replied her father. 
“ But stay! How if he meant to do what thou didst, 
and did not arrive in time? Or if he meant to abduct 
her, and extort my consent thereafter ? ”’ 

“ He will not dare to meet thee in the morning,” 
said Ra-hetep, ‘‘ thou wilt discover all then.” 

Mahu laughed. ‘‘ Thou knowest not this man, 
for thou art simple as thou art brave! He is clever 
and cunning as the jackal, and he knows not the 
meaning of shame! He will, 1 doubt not, condole 
with me on Nefert’s danger, unless he pretendeth to 
know naught of it.” 

“ But, but, surely thou wilt not suffer it,” said Ra- 
hetep, stammering with anger. “ Thou hast all power 
here! Wilt thou not bring him before the courts, 
that his deed may be made manifest, if indeed he hath 
done it ?”’ 

“Is this a matter, thinkest thou, to be made public? ”’ 
asked Mahu. “I love not to have my daughter’s 
name on the lips of the vulgar.” 

Then, as Ra-hetep seemed to think this but a poor 
excuse, he added: 

‘“‘T have all power here, sayest thou? In name I 
may have, but in deed my power grows less each day. 
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Jannes’s case would be judged before the gods, as he 
is priest, but his sentence would be in the hands of 
Pharaoh. So great doth he become at court that I 
know not whether Pharaoh might not espouse his 
cause, and command me to give him my daughter to 
wife! Or, if not, I wish not that Nefert be brought 
again before the notice of the king. Fond fool that 
I be, I have had many fears of late.” . 

Ra-hetep’s face darkened and his hands clenched. 

‘ Thou art wise and subtle, Mahu,” he said. “ For- 
give my impetuosity, which would but bring greater 
ills. Also our race is perchance overswift to avenge 
an insult to our women !”’ | 

Sarcasm sat so oddly on Ra-hetep, that Mahu, even 
in the midst of his perplexity, could not forbear to 
smile. | 

‘Fear not,” he said, “I will in future guard my 
daughter more carefully. And for Jannes—there be 
other means of compassing his punishment! I have 
yet to examine the records of the temple revenues 
that are in part under his control !”’ 3 

But Ra-hetep’s thoughts had gone back to something 
that had been said before. ‘“‘ Jannes has favour with 
Pharaoh, dost thou say ? ” 

“He is a great student of magic,’ said the priest, 
‘and hath tried, though not with any great art, to 
emulate the wonders of thy friends. Even to-day 
I was sent for to the Palace. (Doubtless Jannes knew 
it, and so ordered his schemes.) Pharaoh was well 
nigh distraught with rage and humiliation. Never 
have I seen him brought so low! He besought me, 
as one in despair, to use some incantation—to address 
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the gods in the acceptable tone—that the frogs might 
go. Have I not tried? Lo! these two nights have I 
watched in the temple. But these noisome beasts 
have moved in the Great Court, yea, in the Hypostyle 
Hall. (I have commanded the shrines themselves to 
be guarded.) And all the answer that I could obtain 
from the gods was that which sounded in my own 
heart, if that be indeed an answer, ‘ He that sent them 
can remove them!’ This I told Pharaoh, and waited 
for his anger! But to my surprise it came not. He 
spake long and earnestly with me. I said that among 
the peoples he had conquered there were many whose 
gods would bow to the gods of Egypt. “Twere better 
to use those nations for bondmen than these Hebrews, 
whose God is powerful, and regardeth his people. 
Pharaoh asked what I would have him do, and I told 
him what he asked.” 

“What didst thou say?” Ra-hetep’s voice was 
breathless with excitement. 

“T told the King (but I know not what he may 
do),’’ said Mahu, “to call for Mesu, and desire of 
him that he entreat the Eternal that He remove 
the frogs. Then said Pharaoh, ‘But what must 
I give Him that He may do this?’ I answered 
and said, ‘My lord, thou knowest what thou 
must give Him. Thou must let the bondmen go! 
Let them go I entreat thee, for I foresee that, if thou 
dost not, the evils that have come, shall be as nothing 
to the evils that shall come, till at last thou wilt be 
fain to entreat the Hebrews to depart.’ Pharaoh 
spake nothing for a space, then he said that 
my words were good, and that he would consider 
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of them well. He commanded also his ministers, and 
they brought this—this accursed chain of gold for 
my neck, which I had, till now, well-nigh forgotten.” 

Mahu took it off as he spoke, and laid it on the table 
beside him. 

Ra-hetep picked it up and examined it. “ Thinkest 
thou,” he said in a low tense voice, “ that Pharaoh 
will indeed do as thou hast said?” 

“Pharaoh spake also,’ went on Mahu gloomily, 
‘of bestowing upon me the title of ‘Friend.’ Yea, 
I believe he may indeed let the Hebrews go, for which 
I should rejoice, but I fear his favours ! ”’ 

“ Thou thinkest,” began Ra-hetep, torn asunder by 
joy for his nation, and a horrible fear at something in 
Mahu’s tone, ‘‘ thou thinkest—— ? ”’ 

“T think,” said Mahu quietly, ‘‘ that Pharaoh seeks 
to honour the father of Nefert.” 

Ra-hetep rose to his feet with a great cry, and 
stretched out his hands to the heavens. ‘‘ The Lord 
preserve her,” he said. ‘Thou Who watchest over 
Israel look upon her innocence, and save her! O 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, save this maiden 
with a strong hand, and a stretched-out arm! Hear 
my cry, O God, and let my prayer come unto Thee.” 

“ Thinkest thou,” said Mahu, in a voice that he 
vainly strove to make ironical, “that thy God will 
care for an Egyptian maiden, with whose gods He is 
at war?” 

“Doth He not care ? ’’ said Ra-hetep, hotly. “ Doth 
He not hear? Hath He not come down to save the 
brick-makers? Did He not speak to Mesu, keeping 
sheep? And if He careth for us, shall He not care 
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for the Lady Nefert, who surpasseth all under the sun 
for goodness and for beauty ? ”’ 

“To thee, I think, she doth,” said Mahu looking at 
the young man with kindly eyes. “ And yet thou 
did’st choose to leave her! But it may be that thou 
- did’st wisely as well as righteously, though thou 
knewest it not! We must wait for what to-morrow 
will bring. Thou art weary, I will show thee thy 
sleeping room.” 

Mahu had insisted that Ra-hetep should stay the 
night at his house, and that the Hebrews who had 
helped to rescue Nefert should be entertained by his 
servants. As he and Ra-hetep made their way to the 
room where the latter was to sleep, faint sounds of 
merriment came across to them from the servants’ 
quarters, 

“ They are not yet asleep,” said Mahu, with a smile. 
“They have done a good deed, and deserve the feast. 
But I will send a slave to attend thee.” 

They had entered the room, and he stood for a 
moment by the high, piled-up couch, resting one foot 
on the steps by which it was reached : 

“ Ra-hetep,” said Mahu, “never can I thank 
thee. To-morrow, perchance, I may devise some 
manner of repaying thee! And, if thou dost thank 
thy God (Who careth for righteousness, thou sayest) 
because thou hast saved the maiden whom thou 
lovest—if it be indeed He that sent thee—wilt thou join 
with thine, the thanks of Mahu, High Priest of Ptah ? 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BUILDING INTERRUPTED 


Ear ty in the morning Ra-hetep woke. It was long 
since he had slept in so much comfort, but he knew 
that he must not linger in Mahu’s house, but must 
hasten back to his work at the temple. Even there 
he would not be far from the desire of his heart. He 
might hear her voice singing on the house-top, or catch 
a glimpse of her white robes as she passed into the 
sacred courts. Mahu’s servants brought him all the 
appliances for washing with which houses belonging 
to the priestly caste abounded, and Ra-hetep revelled 
in a cleanliness that had, of late, been difficult to obtain. 
Then he put on his rough, toil-stained garments, and 
roused his unwilling men from their rest, in the rooms 
where the servants slept, behind the kitchen. 

The work had never seemed so hard as it did on that 
day, after the short stay at Mahu’s house. 

The men were lazy, and when Ra-hetep used his 
stick to enforce his commands, they showed their 
anger as much as they dared, quite forgetting that 
if the proper amount of work was not done by his gang, 
he would be transferred to another, and they would 
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teach them what the forbearance of Ra-hetep had 
been. 

After three or four hours’ work, when the sun was 
becoming unbearably hot, and the stones, and ropes, 
and tools were burning to the touch, there was a 
sudden stir of interest and excitement. Ra-hetep 
heard it, but he was seeing that half-a-dozen men 
laid a huge stone exactly in the right place, and for 
a minute he could not look up. When he did, he 
found that the Task Master who was over the work 
was standing in front of him, and by hisside was Mesu. 
Mesu’s face was pale, and his eyes were very glad. 

‘“‘My son,” he said, and stopped. ‘‘ My son, the Lord 
hath been very gracious unto us. He hath inclined 
the heart of the king towards us. Pharaoh hath 
given permission for us to depart. We may go to 
sacrifice to the Lord our God!” 

The builders had left their work, and had crept near 
to listen. Those in front caught the words and passed 
them over to those behind, and from the hundred 
Hebrew slaves there assembled, arose a mighty shout 
of joy and triumph. Men who had before been cursing, 
fell to praising God. They surrounded Mesu with 
cries of blessing, and joyful laughter. Ra-hetep too 
had his share of gratitude. “He came unto us,” 
cried one man who had helped in the rescue of 
Nefert, ‘‘ He came unto us to aid us, and left for our 
sakes, his houses and land and the sister of his heart.” 

Mesu’s keen eyes saw the colour deepen on Ra-hetep’s 
face, but he made no comment. He turned to address 
the builders. | 

‘‘ Hearken, O children of Israel... For this hath 
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Pharaoh consented to let us go. To-morrow the frogs,” 
—he pointed to the ground around him, alive with little 
squatting bodies—‘‘ the frogs shall die. Therefore 
will Pharaoh let us go. Can ye work yet one more 
day, my children ? ” 

There was silence, while the men looked at each 
other with blank faces. To work for one more day 
now, seemed worse than the prospect of many months 
of toil had seemed an hour before. 

The overseer saw his opportunity of gaining favour 
with these suddenly freed slaves. He remembered 
too many of the blows which he had bestowed upon 
them, not to take it. 

‘““My lord Mesu,” he began, “‘ have I not seen the 
scroll given by Pharaoh, which the royal scribe who 
attends thee carries? Is not one day even as another 
with thee? Art thou not all powerful with thy god? 
Assuredly to-morrow the frogs shall die, and thy people 
shall forthwith depart. Shall the Hebrews stay from 
their going for one day? It is the will of Pharaoh 
that they shall depart. The Ur-Kherp-hem will find 
other labourers to complete this work at the temple.” 

It was enough. Within five minutes every builder 
had gone. The hot sun shone down on the scene 
that had lately been so full of life, but was now silent 
and deserted. The great blocks of stone lay about 
in disorder. The tools were flung down where the 
men had been working. 

Mesu and Ra-hetep stood regarding it all as if they 
were inadream. They were alone, for the task master 
had gone his way into the city to ascertain the general 
Opinion concerning this strange event. 
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But they could not stay there for long. After 
Ra-hetep had received his instructions to depart that 
night for the land of Goshen, they separated, Mesu to 
return to the city, and Ra-hetep to say farewell to 
Mahu at his house. 

He entered Mahu’s chamber unannounced, but 
stopped inside the threshold in amazement. 

The priest was sitting with an ashen face, staring 
straight before him, as one who is struck dumb by some 
awful catastrophe. 

By his side crouched Nefert. 

Her face was hidden against her father’s knee, but 
her body was shaken by long silent sobs. Her golden 
hair fell in disorder. Her white arms clasped her 
father as if she were in deadly fear. 

Ra-hetep advanced two steps into the room, his 
bronzed face pale with apprehension. 

Mahu and Nefert started at his footstep, and the 
girl sprang up, and stood, white to the lips, while her 
horror-stricken eyes reminded Ra-hetep of the look 
of a fluttering bird, trapped by some fowler in the 
marshes. 

“What, what?’ stammered the young man, 
“ Hath aught of ill occurred ? ” 

For answer, Mahu directed his gaze to the floor, 
and Ra-hetep saw there a scroll of papyrus, lying 
just as it had dropped from Mahu’s fingers. He stooped 
to pick it up, and as he did so, he felt a sudden con- 
traction of the heart, for he saw the royal seal. A 
gesture from the priest bade him read it. Ra-hetep 
‘went twice through the document, and then laid it 
down on the table with a hand that trembled slightly. 
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His eyes gleamed brightly in his pale face, and his 
lips were pressed together. The letter was a court- 
eously expressed request from Pharaoh, that Nefert 
might become “‘a handmaid of the god Amen,’—in 
less poetical language, that she might be one of the 
lesser wives of the King. The fate that her father 
had so long dreaded was about to come upon her, 
and the command, as it really was, though it offered her 
the highest position to which she might hope to attain, 
was received with horror and loathing. 

Pharaoh wrote in joyful strain. He congratulated 
himself on the prospect of the speedy cessation of the 
plague of frogs, and thanked Mahu for the good advice 
that he had given. 

He said pleasant things about the value of that 
advice in the future, when he promised Mahu much 
advancement and honour, on account of their new 
connection. He again laid emphasis on the fact that 
Nefert had “found great favour” in his eyes. Al- 
together it was a most flattering epistle, or it would 
have been so to any one. in Memphis but the Ur- 
Kherp-hem. But he felt as if he would rather have 
seen the dead form of his daughter awaiting the hands 
of the embalmers, than have sent her, in her youth 
and innocence, into the palace of the Son of Ra. 

Presently Ra-hetep spoke. ‘‘ Must this ane be xa 
he said. 

His voice sounded flat, and as if it came from. far 
away. 

“T see nought to save her,’ answered Mahu. ‘‘ My 
child, would that my foolish fondness had not pre- 
vented me from marrying thee to some worthy mate ! 
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But to whom should I give thee, who art as the lotus 
blossom? Yet I was seeking one, even now was I 
seeking.” 

‘“‘ Would marriage save her?’ There was a strained 
sound in Ra-hetep’s tones. . 

‘Pharaoh would scarce dare to ake her, if she were 
the wife of another,’ answered Mahu. ‘“ The gods are 
displeased with him, and he knoweth that I would 
cease not to invoke till I had brought down vengeance 
upon him. But of what use——” he stopped sud- 
denly. A gleam of something like hope came into his 
face. 

‘“ My son,” he said, “ could this be ?” 

‘Tf thou art willing,’ returned Ra-hetep, “I am 
at the Lady Nefert’s feet. But I have little to offer 
her save the love of my whole heart.” 

‘Nay, stay a moment, that I may consider.” ex- 
claimed Mahu. He covered his face with his hands, 
while Nefert gazed mutely at Ra-hetep, till it dawned on 
her mind what this rapid interchange of sentences 
had meant. Then a pink flush rose in her face, stole 
up to her brow, and even covered her neck and arms. 
She turned her head away, unable to meet her lover’s 
gaze, and there was silence for a space. < 

“ Listen to me, Ra-hetep,”’ said Mahu, removing his 
hand, and turning more directly to face the young 
man, who stood in front of him, with his quiet steady 
eyes fixed upon the priest’s countenance. 

“« By this shalt thou know if thou lovest my daughter, 
for, by this that I name, thy hopes of happiness are 
small. Thou canst not take her with thee into the 
desert. She is all unfit for such a life. But this thou 
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mayest do. If thou wilt wed her now, I will have the 
marriage contract written, and she shall be thy wife 
by law. Then thou must flee at once to the land of 
Goshen, lest the vengeance of Pharaoh befall thee, 
and there hide thee among thy friends. 

«When thou seeest that thy people are about to 
possess their land, which thing I can scarce believe 
will come to pass, then mayest thou return to claim 
thy bride. If thou dost not return, the marriage is 
as nought, I shall destroy the contract. She shall 
wait for thee for a time. I will keep her unwed till 
the harvest of roses, and till the second sowing of the 
wheat. But it were better for her to go to the palace 
than to die with thee in the wilderness.” 

For a second Nefert raised her eyes to Ra-hetep’s 
face. In that second, he knew that she would face 
a thousand deaths to go with him, and in the glory of 
the knowledge he answered Mahu joyfully : 

“To save the Lady Nefert from this, I would yield 
up all claim to her after the marriage, though it rent 
my heart in twain. But since thou sayest that I may 
return, surely the swiftest camels of the desert shall 
bear me hither before the harvest of roses and the 
second sowing of the wheat. Did not Eg the Scribe 
travel to Syria, and hath he not written of it in his 
book, ‘The travels of a Mohar?’ It is not far 
distant.”’ 

“ Then will we proceed,” said Mahu. His tone was 
abstracted and his brow oppressed. He was taking 
a fearful risk, and he knew it, but to his mind the certain 
alternative was more terrible. 

“ First, however,’ he added, “art thou willing, 
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Nefert ? I ask thee, that thou mayest not reproach 
me, if, in time to come, thou art the wife of a desert 
chieftain, when thou mightest, perchance, have been 
a queen ?”’ 

‘’ Father,” cried Nefert, ‘‘I pray thee to kill me 
rather than to send me to the Palace! After thou 
hast taught me, and made me thy friend, to be shut 
up there with naught to do but eat and dress and play, 
like the wives of Amen, I should die ! Moreover, thou 
sayest that it were best that a man should have but 
one wife, and Pharaoh—Pharaoh——”” her voice choked 
with shuddering horror. 

“IT do not legislate for the gods,’’ answered Mahu 
grimly, ‘‘ but I see that thou dost prefer anything 
to the Palace. So that is enough.” 

This was said with sufficient sarcasm to bring the 
blood into Ra-hetep’s face, and then Mahu turned to 
him. 

“ And thou, art thou sure? I warn thee that, after 
thou art gone, I shall think only of her. Poor boy! 
I do but make use of thee! ”’ 

“Tt ask no more,” said Ra-hetep in his stedfast 
tones. 

Mahu clapped his hands. 

‘Send the scribe of the school to me,’ he ordered. 

In a few moments, that official, his writing materials 
in his hands, was bowing in the doorway. Pasht was 
a trusted officer, and Mahu, after commanding him to 
keep silence concerning the thing that he was about to 
do, told him to draw up a contract of marriage between 
the Lord Ra-hetep and the Lady Nefert. 

The scribe, trying to hide his astonishment, did 
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his master’s bidding. The only variation that he had 
to make from the usual formula, was that, instead of 
the bridegroom’s agreement to give a compensation 
in money if the marriage should be dissolved, the 
High Priest gave a large dowry with his daughter 
if the marriage were not dissolved at the end of eight 
months. 5 

Then Mahu took the roll, and bade Ra-hetep give it 
to Nefert. As their hands touched he himself joined 
them, and murmured invocations to the unseen Powers. 
After that he declared that the marriage was legal, 
and giving a present to the scribe further to ensure his 
silence, he sent him to store the contract in a jar in the 
underground chamber, where the most precious papyri 
were usually preserved. 

The newly-married pair were standing, embarrassed 
and silent, and Mahu did not give them long to wait. 
He knew that Ra-hetep must get far away from Pharaoh 
with the utmost haste, and he busied himself with 
questions to his son-in-law, and directions to the 
servants about provisions for the journey. 

Ra-hetep felt ashamed of the unreasonable anger 
that rose up in his heart—against Mahu for hastening 
his departure, against Mesu for giving him no excuse 
for delay, and, most of all, against Pharaoh, through 
whom he had won his bride. 

He seemed to be prevented from having one word 
with her, as she stood there, flushed and lovely, with 
a wildly beating heart and strained blue eyes. 

The servants, all ignorant as they were of what 
had taken place, came in and out with preparations 
for his comfort. Mahu was continually at his side 
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with some question. Nefert would not glance in his 
direction. 

The newly-wed bridegroom in his slave’s garb, felt 
bitterness rise in his heart. 

Perhaps Mahu intended to leave no time for words, 
which might make the expected dissolution of the 
marriage, too heart-breaking, But the misery in the 
young faces touched him, and, at the last, when all 
the preparations were made, he strode slowly from the 
room. Then Nefert felt herself caught in a pair of 
strong arms, and Ra-hetep gave her greeting and farewell 
in one long kiss. 

Often afterwards she tried to recollect the broken 
words of love that he had murmured, but none of 
them had rested in her agitated mind, except the last. 
“My wife! The Lord bless thee. O Nefert pray to 
Him.” 

Her father called outside. There was one more 
second, while Ra-hetep strained her to him, and then he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER X 
THe FINGER OF GOD 


Tue letter which Mahu wrote to Pharaoh witnessed 
to the skill and ability of the priest, although it 
chronicled one of his rare departures from the truth. 
It conveyed to the King, in beautiful cultured script, 
Mahuw’s loyal. regret that his daughter was already 
married “ to the most noble Lord Ra-hetep the Egyp- 
tian, who had but lately departed on a long journey.”’ 
It expressed in courtly language his belief in Nefert’s 
unworthiness of being received into the royal harem, 
but assured the King that Egypt was full of maidens 
more beautiful than his daughter, and that he, the 
Ur-Kherp-hem, would make it his special business to 
seek out these favoured ones for Pharaoh’s inspection. 

Mahu wrote this letter immediately after the de- 
parture of Ra-hetep, and the care taken in its com- 
position ought to have prevented its arousing any anger 
at the Palace. 

The High Priest did not go to the temple on the 
day following the marriage of Nefert. He stayed with 
his daughter, who was still pale and languid from the 
excitement and terror that she had recently undergone. 
Together they decided that it would be useless, as well 
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as unpolitic, to try to hide the fact of her marriage, 
when once it had been made known to the king, though, 
for Ra-hetep’s sake, they must use every endeavour 
to conceal his present habitation. 

When Mahu entered the temple on the next morning, 
he found the servants busily engaged in sweeping dead 
frogs into heaps and carrying them away. He stood, 
for a moment, looking with mingled feelings at the 
repulsive work, and as he did so, Jannes came up, 
with an expression of combined flattery, humility, and 
malevolence, for which it was not hard to account. 

“Hath my lord, the Ur-Kherp-hem heard the 
tidings ? ’’ he began. 

“What tidings? ’’ asked Mahu, restraining, by a 
great effort, his desire to take by the throat the man 
who had attempted to abduct his daughter. 

“That Pharaoh hath again outwitted the Hebrews,” 
replied Jannes. “‘ See, there is respite, the frogs have 
died, but Pharaoh hath hardened his heart against 
the importunities of Mesu, and refuseth to let the 
slaves go. Yea, my uncle hath been at work these 
many hours, preparing the writings commanding the 
officers in the land of Goshen and elsewhere, to keep 
careful guard.”’ 

“Surely his word hath been passed!” exclaimed 
Mahu, thrown off his guard by this new revelation of 
the character of his lord. 

Jannes spread out his hands deprecatingly. “If 
our lord be divine he is also human,” he said. ‘“‘ He 
hath been thrown into a great anger, so the rumour 
goes. Is it true,O my lord, that the Lady Nefert is not 
for Pharaoh? I have even heard, that she is betrothed 
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to a chief of the slaves, so fast go the tongues of men. 
Forgive my repetition of their vile talk.”’ 

The long narrow eyes in Jannes’ face, searched Mahu’s 
countenance as he spoke, but the Ur-Kherp-hem 
answered calmly. ‘‘ The Lady Nefert is, it is true, 
given in formal contract of marriage to the Lord Ra- 
hetep, who hath some slight admixture of Hebrew 
blood, though his family is, as thou knowest, one of 
the most honoured in Egypt. At present, the Lady 
Nefert will not come to the temple, such is her 
husband’s wish. But two days ago did he rescue her 
from the hands of low-born villains, who had enticed 
her from the house, by some story of my illness. Thou 
hast itching ears, Jannes, hast thou heard enough ? ”’ 

As the priest turned away, muttering curses under 
his breath, even the Ur-Kherp-hem felt satisfied with 
the extent of his punishment. 

The days that followed were sad and dreary ones, 
both to Nefert and her father. Mahu could see that 
his daughter’s mind was not at rest. She was painfully 
on the alert for tidings from the land of Goshen, and 
no tidings had come, except a line written on a scrap 
of papyrus, and notifying Ra-hetep’s safe arrival, 
which had been given to one of Mahu’s servants by a 
ragged slave. 

Mahu made efforts to cheer her and distract her 
mind, but he himself was full of fears which he vainly 
tried to repress. No answer had come from Pharaoh 
to his letter regarding Nefert’s marriage. There was 
an ominous silence between the Court and the Ur- 
Kherp-hem, and Mahu never knew from day to day, 
if some frightful calamity might not overtake Nefert 
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and himself. He was no longer invited to share the 
counsels of Pharaoh, and he could only learn from 
vague rumours that the magicians were again con-. 
ferring with the king, for he scorned to ask for any 
information from Jannes. 

But after nearly a month had gone by, the Egyptians 
were again cognisant of the presence of the Hebrews. 
Sudden swarms of lice descended upon the land, 
driving men and animals alike to the verge of madness, 
making consciousness a torment and sleep impossible. 
The citizens were greatly disposed to murmur against 
their leaders, both civil and religious, for daily life 
was becoming dislocated, and it seemed as if either 
natural or supernatural forces should have been 
employed to rid the land of this plague. Yet Mesu 
and his brother appeared openly in the streets, and no 
man moved his hand against them. 

When, however, a certain rumour began to be passed 
from mouth to mouth, the gloomy feeling of the people 
only increased. The magicians (saving the Ur-Kherp- 
hem, whose absence aroused much comment) had 
met, and had endeavoured to perform a like wonder to 
that done by the Hebrews, hoping to prove the super- 
iority of the gods of Egypt, and hence the transitory 
nature of these strange visitations. But the magicians 
had tried and failed. They had been confounded by 
‘their own powerlessness, and had at last cried out to 
Pharaoh, in awestruck horror, “ This is the finger of 


” Ged.’: 


The insects had seemed to rise from the very dust, 
from the earth itself, which was worshipped, under 
the name of Seb, as the father of the gods. Surely, 
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some greater power than Seb must be turning his 
fertility into a loathsome horror! Plagues of lice 
there had been before, but none such as this. Set 
himself, the spirit of evil, seemed to be arrayed in 
warfare against the country; and men went softly 
during the days that the plague lasted, and thronged 
the temple courts to pray that it might be removed. 
But Pharaoh made no sign. The plague of lice had 
abated, and the days were passing without event, 
when Mahu at last received a communication from 
the Palace. It was to say that Pharaoh would be 
present as usual at the festival that was held one 
hundred and twenty days after the first rising of the 
Nile. There would be the orthodox procession to the 
river, in fact the whole ceremony would be much the 
same as the one in which Nefert had taken part 
at the beginning of the inundation. But on this 
occasion Mahu’s fiat went forth that she was to 
remain in his own house during the whole festival ; 
indeed, she had not once entered the temple since the 
day of her expedition in search of her father. She 
was thinner and graver than before, and spent long 
hours in meditation, and in searching her father’s 
sacred books. The mind of the young. priestess— 
strangely acute and well trained for her years—was 
deeply engaged on the side of her own religion, but her 
traitorous heart disturbed the calm repose of her 
intellect, by calling to her remembrance again and 
again those words of her husband—the husband who 
worshipped a strange God. “O Nefert, pray to Him.” 
How could she pray while she did not believe ? The 
wondrous complexities of Eygptian theology_were no 
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difficulty to her, who had been taught from her child- 
hood to believe in contradictory dogmas. She did not 
try to analyse her creed. She believed it, and she 
used the subtlety of her mind to work out the allegorical 
significance of the attributes of the various deities, 
and to study the strange mystical and philosophical 
doctrines that emanated from her father and from 
other great priests. 

Still, Ra-hetep loved and worshipped this new God, 
and Nefert felt that it was good not to be obliged to 
go to the temple, but to have more time to read and 
to think over those few tenets of the Hebrew religion, 
which he had learned from Mesu, and had spoken of 
in her presence. 

But Mahu found that without her the ceremonies 
of the temple grew unbearably wearisome and tedious. 
On the day that Pharaoh came again to greet the 
river, he was especially possessed by this mood ; and 
added to it was that strange feeling which all men have 
at times, and for which no monotony of existence can 
satisfactorily account—that it had all happened before. 
In his own mind he referred it back to his vivid re- 
membrance of the earlier festival, and he forced himself 
to notice the differences in the appearance of the 
country; how the river was sinking in its banks, 
how the land was becoming uncovered, how the violets 
and narcissi in the gardens near the river were coming 
into blossom, and how the servants of the temple were 
preparing to sow the first wheat in the fields of Ptah. 

These thoughts came and went in Mahu's mind, 
mingled with his devotions, and made it an effort for 
him to attend properly to his manifold duties. But 
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all went well up to the time when Pharaoh, the divine 
priest of the nation, was about to perform his special 
act of worship at the river. Then there was a sudden 
murmur in the circle standing near the king. Mahu 
lifted his bent head, and saw, much to his anger, 
though hardly to his surprise, Mesu the Hebrew, calm 
and resolute, before Pharaoh. Behind, he caught a 
glimpse of the excited face of the elder brother. 

“ Thus, saith the Lord,” began the steady voice of 
the Hebrew, ‘Let My people go that they may 
serve Me.” 

A sort of shudder ran through the crowd, and all 
faces were turned towards Pharaoh, in wonder that 
he did not at once reward the temerity of Mesu with 
instant death. But the king’s eyes were fixed with 
terrified fascination on the man who alone showed no 
awe in his presence, and the voice went on. “ Else 
if thou wilt not let My people go, behold I will send 
swarms of beetles upon thee, and upon thy servants, 
and upon thy people, and into thy houses; and the 
houses of the Egyptians shall be full of swarms of 
beetles, and also the ground whereon they are. And, 
I will sever in that day the land of Goshen, in which 
My people dwell, that no swarms of beetles shall. be 
there ; to the end thou mayest know that I am the 
Lord in the midst of the earth. And, I will put a 
division between My people and thy people: to- 
morrow shall this sign be.’ The voice stopped, and 
the Hebrews turned to go. The whole transaction 
had taken but a moment or two, and the people on the 
outskirts of the crowd scarcely knew what had 
occurred. Pharaoh relaxed his attitude, shivered, and 
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advanced astep. Then the light of hatred sprang into 
his eyes, and he would have given some order; but 
Mahu, moved by an impulse that he did not under- 
stand, had already made a sign to the chief of the 
singers to begin again the chant that had preceded 
_ Pharaoh’s offering. As they stopped, the king 
mechanically took up his duties, and the service con- 
tinued without more interruption. 

When all was over, Mahu was carried home in his 
litter, greatly wondering whether this further plague 
would come to pass as the others had done. He had 
not long to wait and wonder.. Next morning he was 
aroused by the hum and whirr of innumerable beetles, 
flying about his room, and alighting upon his person ; 
the servant who came to attend him told him that 
the insects were everywhere, within doors and with- 
out. 

Mahu made his way to the sacred lake in the temple 
grounds, where the priests bathed every morning. 
- Here he met his horrified subordinates, each of them 
accompanied by his servant, who strove to brush away 
with a fan the flying pests. The beetle meant “ life ”’ 
to the Egyptians and was one of their most sacred 
symbols, but most of the priests had killed number- 
less beetles by the time that the temple ceremonies 
were over that morning. 

Mahu was utterly jaded and weary when he returned 
tohishouse. ‘“‘ We do but fight against some unknown 
power,” he said. “It were better to let the Hebrews 
go, even though by the act we acknowledge their God, 
if only we may rid ourselves of these torments. He 
uses too, the powers of our own land against us. First 
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the river, then the ground, and now the air, hath 
become alive for our destruction.” 

“My father,’ ventured Nefert, “if He be so 
powerful, should we not acknowledge Him, build, 
perchance, a temple to His honour ? ” 

‘“We have gods enough, for our worship, “ replied 
her father shortly. ‘‘ We do not yet pay due honour 
to those whom we have.” As he spoke, his memory 
smote him unpleasantly, with the recollection of some 
words that he had said to Ra-hetep. There was 
silence except for the buzzing of the beetles. Nefert 
held a great fan of pink feathers in her hand, and 
waved it incessantly, for the bite of the noisy insects 
was painful, and their numbers were myriad. 

Netchemet had been using it to protect her mistress, 
but she had been dismissed when the Ur-Kherp-hem 
arrived. 

Suddenly Mahu broke the silence. “I will send to 
inquire!’ he exclaimed. 

Nefert looked at him for an explanation. 

‘““Mesu saith,’ explained her father, “that the 
beetles will not come into the land of Goshen.” 

“Oh,” breathed Nefert. She had been wondering 
if Ra-hetep’s hatred of beetles was a great as her own. 

‘TI will send Nekht,” went on the priest. “ It were 
well to find out what truth lies in Mesu’s speech.” 

“Oh,” said Nefert, again, “if thou sendest Nekht, 
Father, bid him inquire for my lord Ra-hetep.” 

Mahu, looked uneasy. ‘‘I did but mean him to go 
to the borders,’”’ he said, “‘ and learn the truth, so that 
I might know wherein to put my trust.” 

‘But, when he is there, Father,’ pleaded Netfert, 
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her eyes filling with tears, “ bid him inquire for 
my—my husband. Oh, my heart aches, and I am 
weary of wondering if he is safe and well.” 

Mahu’s reason disapproved, but his love caused him 
to consent. The trusted slave was sent for, and com- 
manded to set out at once for the land of Goshen. He 
was given money and provision for the journey, and 
Mahu added a “ writing’? that would enable him to 
travel more safely. As one of the objects of his mission 
was to find Ra-hetep, it was judged best that he should 
accomplish his journey on foot, in order not to attract 
attention, and Mahu assured his daughter that Nekht 
could not return before the end of the week of ten days. 

‘« Then it may be,”’ he said, ‘‘ by some means or other, 
the plague will have been removed.” 

So it proved, and the means used to bring it about 
were those that had been used before, and their 
repetition only added to the load of shame that was 
_fast breaking Mahu’s heart. 

Pharaoh sent for Mesu and Aaron, and opened the 
interview by commanding them to offer sacrifice to their 
God. He hoped to gain all his desires by this crafty 
manceuvre. The God of the Hebrews, he thought, 
would be satisfied and would remove the plague ; and 
the enraged populace would take the life of Mesu and 
Aaron, in revenge for the slaughter of the animals 
that had been sacrificed. Hf 

But Mesu, perceived his treachery, and refused to 
endanger their lives by openly insulting the religious 
feeling of the Egyptians. As if to show that he, too, 
was versed in the ways of diplomacy, he made his 
demand for much less than he really desired. 
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“We will go three days journey into the wilderness, 
and sacrifice to the Lord our God, as He shall command 
us.” And, Pharaoh consented, with the proviso that 
they should not go very far away. 

Mesu went out from Pharaoh, and the swarms of 
beetles ceased. But again, stringent orders were sent 
that the Israelites should not be allowed to cross the 
frontier. Pharaoh had hardened his heart this time 
also, and matters were as they had been before. . 

Nekht came back within ten days. He had found 
Ra-hetep, and spoken with him. “‘ My lord was safe 
and well,’ said the man, “ though he was thin and 
careworn. He asked me concerning the Lady Nefert, 
eyeing me the while, as the ibis eyes the frog! Also 
he bade me say he would return in haste before the 
time appointed.” 

Nefert stood by with a radiant face, drinking in every 
word, 

‘“‘ And the beetles ? ”’ inquired Mahu. 

‘“‘ As I drew near the land of Goshen they grew less,”’ 
answered Nekht, “ and, after I had arrived, none were 
to be seen. Yea, the flocks and herds are at rest, and 
the people are well in their bodies, though perplexed 
in their minds—like my lord Ra-hetep. When I 
came back, I found the beetles again in the land till 
they were suddenly removed by the ceasing of the 
plague.” ‘a 

Mahu remained in deep thought long after Nekht 
had withrdawn. Nefert sat with a papyrus on her 
lap, which she was not regarding. A smile of happiness 
was on her face, and Mahu wondered in his own mind 
at the heart of a woman, which, it seemed, could be 
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caught so soon. A few meetings, some admiration for 
a brave deed, a brief ceremony, and Nefert was utterly 
and entirely Ra-hetep’s ! 

Yet he himself had felt strangely glad to know that 
the young man was in safety. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CATTLE OF EGYPT 


NeFERT, daughter of Mahu, the Ur-Kherp-hem, sendeth 

greetings to the most noble Lord Ra-hetep, sojourning 

in the land of Goshen: written from the House of 

the Temple of Ptah, in the City of the White Wall, the 

day of the month Tybi—the first month of growing. 
My Lord; 

My father hath given me permission at length to 
write unto thee of the grievous troubles that continue 
to befall this (once rich and prosperous, but now 
unhappy) land of Egypt, and especially upon us, the 
servants of the god Ptah. This papyrus shall be sent 
to thee by the hand of Nekht, my most faithful slave, 
who hath served me from my birth. He it was who 
was sore wounded on the day when thou didst save 
me from the hands of evil men. He it was who did 
bring us tidings last month of thy health and safety, 
whereat, my lord, I greatly rejoiced. 

I rejoice also that my father hath instructed me in 
the art of writing,so that I may tell thee how it fares with 
us, though I fear that the news may sadden thy heart. 

The God of the Hebrews, whom my lord worships, 
hath brought a very grievous murrain upon our land, 


so that all the cattle of the land are stricken—the horses, 
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the asses, the camels, the oxen, and the sheep—all, that 
is, that are in the fields. My lord knoweth that it 
is at this time, when the inundation is going down, 
that the cattle begin to be put out to the grazing lands. 
Many strive to say that this murrain is but little worse 
than the murrain that comes every year; especially 
do they who would please Pharaoh speak in this wise. 
But, as thou knowest, news comes from the land of 
Goshen that the cattle of the Israelites are well ; nor 
can this be only because the Hebrews are skilled in the 
care of beasts, for in lesser plagues their cattle have died. 

But what grieveth me sorely to tell thee is the 
sorrow of my father. His cattle have died in the 
murrain, and so his riches have also gone, and he 
doth fear greatly for the future. Moreover, the cattle 
belonging to the temple have died. The God of the 
Hebrews hath done this to Ptah, the god of Memphis. 
But the worst is yet tocome. The Apis bull hath died 

of the murrain. Scarcely can IJ write it, so awful is the 
omen. Thou knowest that the bull, in whom is the 
god incarnate, lives long, and when after many years 
he dieth, there are seventy days before his burial 
in the tomb prepared by the son of Rameses II. 
when he was high priest of Ptah. But this Apis died 
of the murrain. When my father entered the court 
where he was wont to take exercise, behold he lay in 
one corner of the innermost chamber, cold in death, 
with the marks of the murrain plainly upon him. 
So great is the terror and anger of the populace, that 
the chariot or litter of my father appearing in the city 
is but the signal for words of vile reproach to be 
shouted, as if it were for his wrong-doing that this hath 
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come. Yea, if the people but knew how oft he hath 
stood for their safety before the anger of Pharaoh they 
would kiss his feet in thankfulness, but they have 
hardened their hearts. Yet hath my father ever 
fulfilled the law of the good high priest. He hath 
stretched out the hand to those in misery, he hath fed 
the poor, he hath acted nobly in his temple. He hath 
set the example of a blameless life to the young priests 
from whom his successor will be chosen, though I 
pray that that day may be far distant. But to whom 
do I pray? I would fain pray to thy God, to make 
thy heart glad, but I dare not. I see the face of Ptah 
the Beautiful, and it forbids me. My own gods have 
entered into my soul. When I sat down to write to 
thee, I poured out a few drops to Imhotep, the patron 
of scribes, ere I dipped my pen in the water-jar. This 
I did with little thought; thou seest how I cannot 
lightly forsake my gods. Ask not too much of me, 
my husband! It grows late, and Netchemet almost 
sleeps as she waits to dress my hair. The lamp gets 
dim and flickers, and I would not deface my letter to 
thee with the writing of the careless scribe. I will tell 
thee more to-morrow. Farewell. 
% % % % * 

Alas, my husband, I little feared what I should 
have to tell thee. Yet what canst thou do? I must 
relate to thee from the beginning what hath occurred. 
I should have written to thee last night that Pharaoh 
is much displeased about the death of the Apis bull, 
and saith that my father doth bring disaster upon the 
kingdom. He commandeth search to be made for 
the sacred animal in whom Apis lives anew, but so far 
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it hath not been found, though my father sendeth 
Messengers far and near, and goeth himself to inspect 
any animal which his servants bring to, his notice. 
Once or twice it hath seemed that Apis hath appeared, 
but it is not so. The sacred marks have not been as 
they should have been, and my father hath been 
grievously disappointed. He hath feared for me if 
he should fall completely from Pharaoh’s favour, and 
this morning the worst hath come to pass. 

Pharaoh hath written to demand me—me, who 
am thy lawful wife—not with flattering words, as before, 
but with threats. 

My father saith he hath no choice but to give me 
to him with honour while he may, lest a worse thing 
befall me. I have wept and held his feet, but he is asa 
rock, though I know it is for love of me. One thing 
only have I obtained: four weeks’ delay he asks of 
Pharaoh, for our marriage to be done away, and for 
the ceremonial purifications necessary ere I go to 
be the wife of a god! This will I use to beseech my 
gods day and night to save me from this awful fate 
that awaits me; and do thou, if this should reach thee 
in time (and Nekht will travel quickly for my sake), 
pray to thy God, who is so powerful in this land. 

Perchance he might help us, for he is against 
Pharaoh, and the gods of Egypt will scarce give me 
aid against their son. Nevertheless, Ptah, whose ser- 
vant I am, may have pity. Only if I never see thy 
face again in this life, in the world of the dead I will 
travel unceasingly through the realm of Qsiris till I 
find thee, my husband. 


Written by Nefert, thy wife, 
H 


CHAPTER XII 
THE GOD OF THE HEBREWS 


Tue days passed on, and Nefert in vain wore out her 
strength and beauty with prayer and fasting. She 
paid no heed to the half-angry remonstrances of Mahu, 
who knew that the only hope for any amelioration 
in her future life lay in her establishing some kind 
of ascendancy over Pharaoh, through her beauty or 
her wit. 

But Nefert would not look forward. She had 
steeled herself to expect some deliverance, and day by 
day her prayers rose more earnestly, and ever she 
looked for the return of Ra-hetep, though Mahu 
assured her that his appearance would probably result 
in the death of them all. He himself went bravely in 
the temple and the city, and sought the congratula- 
tions of his friends on his daughter’s splendid prospects. 
He knew that the eyes of Jannes were upon him, and 
that every word and movement would be reported at 
the court, and would be given as hostile an inter- 

~~ pretation as was possible. Therefore he steadily 

refused to grant Nefert’s request that she might 

again attend the temple services, knowing that her 

white, drawn face would arouse comment. There was 
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enough food for gossip already, in the fact that there 
was no renewal of the life of Ptah in a fresh Apis bull, 
and that a conference of the priests had decided that 
a bull stricken by murrain could not have been, at the 
time, a temple of the god, and therefore could not 
be buried at the Serapeum at Memphis. 

Most of the Sacred College attributed these mis- 

fortunes to the same cause that had brought the plagues 
upon the land—namely, that their gods were angry 
with them, and were allowing a foreign god to wreak 
his vengeance upon them. Mahu said as little as he 
could. His mind was in a state of chaos, and his 
philosophical notions gave him little comfort, for he 
felt as if they were but the gilding which he and others 
like him had put upon the crude beliefs of the Egyp- 
tians ; and yet he realised more and more that animal 
worship had been imposed upon the original structure 
of Egyptian religion. 
_ Meanwhile Nefert was making her own rule of life. 
Till the time when she loved Ra-hetep, she had scarcely 
had a thought or wish that was not connected with 
her father ; but now she was planning to disobey his 
commands, and to make a secret visit to the temple, 
there to offer her supplications in person. It would 
be impossible to do this in the day time, therefore she 
would do it by night. For nine days before the time 
which she had chosen, she performed ceremonies of 
purification, consisting of many washings and prayers, 
and it had been easy to arrange with her father, that, 
on the tenth day, the altar should be piled with her 
offerings. 

“ The Lady Nefert, gives thanks for her exaltation,” 
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said the temple servants, as they arranged the gifts, 
in gleeful anticipation of the feast to come, while the 
morning sun shone down on the busy scene. But at 
night, when the courts were silent and deserted and 
the offerings were gone, a slender white-robed figure, 
with bare feet, stole into the hypostyle hall, by the 
high priest’s private door, that was never shut. 

Nefert had dismissed Netchemet from her room 
that night, saying that she wished to be alone, and 
when all was quiet, she had slipped from her bed, had 
once more performed the prescribed ablutions, and 
had donned the fair white raiment which she had 
chosen. Then, purified and acceptable to her gods, 
she had left the house and made her way to the temple. 

A little wanderer in some giant forest, she seemed, as 
she moved up the court, while the moonbeams, through 
the high windows, fell, now upon the flitting figure 
with the set young face, now upon some richly- 
coloured painting of king or god gazing dispassion- 
ately at her from one of the vast pillars. 

The overwhelming majesty of the temple came upon 
Nefert as it had never done before. Who was she, 
that the Great Ones should intervene to save her from 
any fate, however dreadful it might appear? The 
pillars towering above her, whose girth she could not 
half-way encircle with her arms, seemed only to enforce 
her nothingness. 

But she put these thoughts aside, and pressed on, 
for was not her only hope based upon the work of 
this night ? 

She went cautiously, too, lest even the sound of her 
soft feet on the cold stone should arouse the sleeping 
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priests in the chambers beyond the temple. She 
knew the hours when the watcher for the night ought 
to make his round, and she had planned her visit 
accordingly. 

And now she had reached the most sacred court of 
all, and was even standing before the door of the green 
chamber, the chapel formed of a single block of 
stone, which was the shrine of the god. 

Doubtless it would have been yet more propitious 
to have adored the very image of Ptah, but Nefert 
did not believe that Ptah was only to be worshipped 
through the image to which it had pleased him to 
impart a divine afflatus. 

This was as near as she might venture, for the 
god was only approached by the priests at stated 
times. She raised her hands above her head and began 
her prayer. 

“Hail to thee, O Ptah, great God. Wall of the 
south. Lord of the upper and lower worlds. Lo, 
I am thy handmaiden, the daughter of thy servant. 
I am clean! I am clean! I am purified from my 
defilement. I cometothee. Grant me the boon that 
I ask of thee, O Ptah, the Gracious One. Save me 
from that which is before me, restore me to my 
husband. Cause me to see his face again. Lo, in 
thy name, O Ptah, were we joined, by thy priest were 
our hands united. Let not our love and our vows 
be for naught !”’ 

Nefert paused, exhausted by the torrent of her own 
utterance. Then she flung herself on the ground, 
stretching out her arms in front of her, in an abandon- 
ment of worship and prayer. 
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‘“Save us, O Thou of the Beautiful Face, thou art 
good and gracious, thou createst all the live things 
upon the earth. O Thou who givest life to all people 
by thy supplies, look upon the heart of her who has 
served thee from her youth ! 

‘‘Oft on the festal days have I sung to thine 
honour. Early in the morning have I praised thee. 
O have pity upon me now, when I come, without 
flowers or sistrum, to plead for more than my life.” 

She stopped to recover her breath. Sobs were 
choking her utterance. At first she had carefully 
modulated her voice, but now, in her anguish, it rose 
more loudly. ‘‘ Have pity upon me, and the husband 
of my youth. If he serve now another god, I will 
bring him again to worship at thy shrine, I will worship 
thee all the days of my life—only save me from the 
fate in store.” 

‘“May Ra be favourable to thy soul, O Lady,” 
said a soft voice behind Nefert. “ From what evil 
fate wouldst thou be saved, that thou comest to pray 
at this hour of the night ? ” 

In a revulsion of feeling, Nefert sprang to her feet, 
and with heaving breast and pale, tear-stained face, 
turned to her questioner. 

““Wherefore dost thou come to spy upon me, 
O Jannes?”’ she demanded haughtily. “‘ Has the 
daughter of the Ur-Kherp-hem, herself a priestess, to 
demand thy permission ere she enter the temple ? ” 

‘“‘ Nay, lady,” he answered, still softly, “ but I am 
to-night the guardian of the Sacred House of Ptah. 
I love to wander and meditate among its vast columns.” 

Nefert bit her lip. She had not known that it was 
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Jannes’ watch, but even if she had, she would not have 
expected to find him prowling thus. 

“‘T heard a voice,’ continued the priest, “in sup- 
plication to Ptah, praying to be delivered from some 
awful fate. Scarce could I credit that it was thee, 
who art the envy of all the maidens of Egypt, in that 
thou art about to become the wife of the Son of Ra.” 
He fixed his eyes on her face as he spoke. “ Tell me 
thy grief, O lady. Is there aught that the meanest 
of thy slaves may do? ”’ 

“No,” said Nefert, goaded at length into speech. 
‘Go thy way, and leave me to my devotions.” 

“T can scarce do that, lady,’ he answered. “It 
were not seemly that thou should’st be found here by 
any of the lesser priests. At this moment in talking 
with thee, I risk thy father’s anger.”’ 

The priest’s words reminded Nefert that her present 
position was a difficult one, and that it would be well 
for her to go away. 

“Tf thou wilt not leave me,” she said, “‘I must depart.” 

Jannes turned when she did, and walked by her side. 
_ “ Lady, men say that thou dost not love the marriage 
that thy father hath arranged for thee. Is this why 
thou dost come to the temple at night ? ”’ 

Nefert, did not answer; she only walked faster, 
longing to get away from her questioner. 

“‘ Because, perchance I might be able to help thee,”’ 
went on the voice. 

“ Thou ! ” exclaimed Nefert, startled into an acknow- 
ledgment of her grief. ‘‘ What could’st thou do? 
If my marriage with my Lord Ra-hetep doth not save 
me, naught else can.” 
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“Lady,”’ said Jannes earnestly, ‘I pray thee, 
leave the past, and look to the future. He, whom 
thou dost call thy husband hath no thought in his 
heart for thee, else would he not have left thee at such 
a time. Now, if ever, thou dost need a protector, for 
thy father hath fallen from the favour of the king ; 
say but the word, and I will be thy husband. I will 
save thee, I swear it, by the life of Pharaoh, from what 
thou dreadest. I am rich and increased in goods by 
the favours and rewards of the king. I can save both 
thee and thy father, hiding thee in my house, or passing 
thee out of the country, till such time as the king’s 
wish doth alter. (Thou knowest he doth tire of each 
new toy inits turn.) And, lady, I love thee, as surely 
never man loved woman before, else would I not risk 
the anger of my lord to secure thee.”’ 

There was so much earnestness in the priest’s tone, 
that Nefert tried to check some of the anger that rose 
up within her, but still her voice was hard and cold 
as she answered : 

“ Thou dost not yet understand, O Jannes, that my 
marriage with Ra-hetep bars my union with thee as 
it doth with Pharaoh.” 

They had now reached the heavy brass-bound door 
by which she had entered the temple, and Nefert, as 
she spoke, laid one hand upon it, holding it half open 
for her departure. 

“And if my marriage is to be dissolved,” she continued, 
“it shall be by constraint, and not by consent. Where- 
fore should I escape Pharaoh, in order to wed thee ? ” 

The accent on “ thee,” was unmistakable. Jannes’ 
face became livid, 
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** Beware, lest thou try me too far,” he said. ‘‘ Dost 
thou then love this Hebrew ? ”’ 

He seized Nefert by the shoulder as he spoke, and 
glared into her face, as if to read her thoughts. 

“Dost thou know,” he said, ‘‘ that I can so arouse 
the anger of Pharaoh against thee, by the tale of this 
night, that thou wilt be his, only to die beneath the rod 
of the executioner? Dost thou not care to save 
thyself from such a fate ? ”’ 

Nefert knew that his words were true. She shivered 
in spite of herself. The night breeze came in through 
the door which she still held open, and the moon went 
behind a cloud. 

Jannes’ voice came again: this time it was soft and 
pleading. 

“ Nefert,” he said, ‘‘Come to me. I need thee. 
See how I will cherish thee.” 

He released his hold as he spoke, and held out his 
arms towards her. Nefert was weak with mental 

suffering. She felt that her will could not control the 

priest much longer. If he had her in his power, if he 
could bring about the death of her father and her 
husband as well as of herself, would it not be easier to 
promise now to become his wife as soon as the matter 
could be arranged? Ptah had not heard her; or 
rather, he had, and this was his answer. Of course, he 
would wish his priestess to marry one of his own 
worshippers and not the servant of a strange god. 

Nefert’s lips moved. Her slender fingers clutched 
and unclutched the door. Jannes watched her, like 
a snake that sees his fascinated prey advancing towards 
him, 
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Then, suddenly, Nefert heard a voice, so clear and 
distinct that it seemed to come from without—the voice 
of Ra-hetep. ‘‘O Nefert,” it said, “ Pray to Him.” 

With new energy she flung the door widely open, 
and gazed into the temple grounds. The moon came 
sailing from behind the cloud, the breezes gently lifted 
the boughs of the orange and pomegranate trees _ 
which were just about to blossom, but no living 
creature was to be seen. 

“ Didst thou not hear it?” said Nefert in surprise, 
turning her astonished eyes on the priest, and speaking 
in an ordinary voice, quite free from the strain and 
emotion of a few moments before. 

‘‘ Hear what ?”’ said Jannes, half amazed and half 
angry. “I heard naught.” 

“‘ My husband spoke to me,” answered Nefert. ‘I 
must go and seek him. I can talk with thee no longer. 
Farewell, Jannes.”’ 

She stepped through the door, and walked down 
the flower-bordered path that led to her father’s 
house. She was no longer a wretched, distracted girl, 
such as an unscrupulous man could terrify into comply- 
ing with his will, but a dignified woman going to meet 
her husband. The priest dare not pursue her in this 
mood, and he turned back into the temple, his heart 
burning with hatred and revenge. 

Nefert hardly knew whether or not she expected 
to meet her husband as she went her way home. She 
would scarcely have been surprised if his tall form had 
appeared from behind some bush or tree, but when she 
could see no trace of him in the gardens, she was none 
the less sure that he had communicated with her. 
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Her father had often talked about the marvellous 
power that men possessed of transmitting their 
thoughts from one to the other, and he had 
made certain experiments in this direction. He 
used to say that it helped him to understand some- 
thing about man’s ability to communicate with the 
gods. The remembrance of these things made Nefert 
recall vividly the injunction given by her husband 
when he left her, which had been repeated again that 
night: ‘‘O Nefert, pray to Him.” 

She knew who was meant by “ Him.” He was 
the God of the Hebrews—of the slaves—yet the God 
of Ra-hetep. Could she do this? Yet her own gods 
had forsaken her. Her very prayers to Ptah to save 
her, had brought her into more imminent danger. 
She was, by this time, safe in her father’s private 
grounds, and she stood still, breathing in the scents of 
_ the garden which seemed to ease the strain of her mind. 
She felt ill with excitement and fatigue, but she made 
her decision. She would pray to this unknown God. 
But where? There was no temple raised in his honour 
to which she might go. How pitiful! A God working 
such mighty signs and wonders yet with no resting- 
place in the land. The image of Ptah was washed and 
dressed, fed and adored and laid to rest, but this God 
had nowhere to lay His head. 

“TfL live and become His servant,” thought Nefert, 
dreamily, ‘“‘I would fain build a house fer His honour. 
No, Ra-hetep would build it—he is so strong. Poor 
Ra-hetep, he knows much about building! I would 
spin rich draperies for it, purple, and gold, and scarlet, 
and fine linen. The God of the Hebrews should have 
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a beauteous house. But why do I linger here ? My 
head burns, yet I shiver with cold. Since there is no 
temple, I must pray under heaven. He spake to Mesu 
in the wilderness, so said Ra-hetep ; I will pray now.” 

Once more Nefert stretched out her arms in prayer, 
this time in the shelter of her own garden. ‘“ God of 
the Hebrews,”’ she said softly, ‘‘I know not how to 
speak to Thee aright. If Thou wilt save me, and Ra- 
hetep, thy faithful servant, I too will be Thy faithful 
servant all the days of my life.” 

Her arms fell to her sides. It was done. She was 
bound to Ra-hetep, by one more link, and she was 
severed, more completely than she could have been 
by any other means, from her former life. 3 

Yet, would He hear? How would He answer? 
Was this strange feeling of illness that was coming 
upon her, a visitation of judgment from Ptah ? Nefert 
turned, with these thoughts in her mind, and passed 
slowly and silently into the house. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ASHES OF THE FURNACE 


Tue Court Physician felt his position acutely. Not 
only was his professional skill being severely tried, 
through his constant attendance on those servants 
of Pharaoh who had been attacked by a sudden disease, 
but a mission of a peculiarly delicate character had 
been thrust upon him. 

Pharaoh had received a communication from the 
‘Ur-Kherp-hem to say that his daughter, who was 
shortly to be received into the royal household, was 
quite unable to appear, being totally unfit for the sight 
of Pharaoh, having been smitten down by the plague 
of boils which had became all at once so prevalent 
in Egypt. 

Pharaoh had given way to much anger, more espec- 
ially because he had already graciously allowed a delay 
of some thirty days, in order to indulge the priestly 
scruples of her father, concerning a former ceremony. 
He said, openly, that he was not certain whether some 
disloyalty were not at the root of this further delay, 
and he doubted whether the maiden were really ill. 
His own Physician must visit her and report to him. 

The Physician repaired to the house of the High 
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Priest with much uneasiness. The Ur-Kherp-hem 
was not a pleasant man to cross, and though he had 
fallen from favour, he yet retained his official position, 
and he might easily rise to power again. It would 
behove the visitor to walk warily. 

Mahu listened, with a curl of his lip, as the Phy- 
siclan made his apologetic statement about the King’s 
anxiety concerning the health of the Lady Nefert. 
He answered politely that he hoped all was well 
but that the disease was, as yet, hardly far enough 
advanced for him to say what the end would be. 
Then, pitying the renewed embarrassment of the bow- 
ing courtier, who dared not leave the house without 
seeing the patient, yet was terrified to say so plainly 
to the Ur-Kherp-hem, Mahu himself suggested a 
visit to the sick room, and the two men made their 
way there accordingly. 

Nefert’s chamber was dark, for the openings in the 
upper part of the walls only admitted a certain amount 
of light, as did the windshafts, which gave on to the 
roof, to bring down the north wind into the house, 

The Egyptians did not fill their rooms with furniture, 
and this sleeping-apartment had little except the bed, 
a chair, the utensils for washing, and the strong box 
in which Nefert kept her jewellery, and her toilet 
requisites. Her clothing was stored in a little room, 
hardly more than a cupboard, which opened out of the 
larger one. : 

The bedstead itself was made of wood, across which 
was stretched plaited palm fibre. The coverings were 
of thick padded linen, and Mahu had caused Netchemet 
to substitute a cushion of the same material, for the 
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ivory head-rest which was the usual Egyptian pillow. 

Netchemet stood by the bed, deftly applying rags 
soaked in unguents to the tormented frame of her 
mistress. 

It was hard to realise that the distorted face on 
the pillow could belong to the beautiful young 
priestess. Even the lean Physician grew pitiful when 
he saw it. 5 

*“ This is worse than we have it at the Palace,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ Pharaoh need fear no deception here ! 
My lord, I know thou hast no small knowledge of the 
art of healing, but I would commend to thy notice 
a prescription that hath been proved many times to be 
efficacious. Well may it be so, for it was compounded 
by no less a one than the great God Ra himself! 
He suffered much from boils of a malignant kind, and 
he made this salve, containing sixteen ingredients, 
with his own hands. The secret of its preparation 
was told to me by my grandfather, a physician of 
great skill. I will leave with thee a phial of it. But, 
first, by thy permission, I will say four times the 
magic formula that accompanies it—unless thou 
would’st choose to recite it thyself ? ”’ 

“It were best that thou should’st say it,” answered 
the High Priest gravely, and the Physician solemnly 
repeated the words, and then bowed himself away, 
to assure Pharaoh that the Lady Nefert was indeed 
stricken by the plague, and that if her life were saved, 
it would be solely due to the marvellous salve, com- 
pounded, in the first instance by the great God Ra. 

When Mahu re-entered his daughter’s bedroom, 
after having escorted his visitor as far as the court- 
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yard, he heard a feeble voice speaking to him from the 
bed. 

‘““ Hath there come no word from the land of Goshen, 
my Father? ”’ 

Mahu hesitated. He would have made an evasive, 
reply, if Nefert had not raised her head from the pillow 
and looked at him with eyes bright with fever. 

“Father, thou hast heard news! Hath Nekht re- 
turned ? ” 

“He hath indeed, my daughter,’’ answered. Mahu, 
“but his news is not good. He hath not found thy 
lord. Fear not! I will send him again. Do thou 
take thy rest. Thou canst not go to the Palace for 
many weeks.” 

“ Father,’ said Nefert, “ thou dost hide something 
from me. Tell me, I pray thee. I cannot sleep till 
I know.” 

As Mahu approached the bed, she clutched his wrist 
with her burning hand. “ Tell me, I pray thee.” 

The priest’s troubled face grew yet more troubled. 

“A week ago, my child, Ra-hetep was in prison. 


Nekht could not get speech with him. He had hada | 


dispute with a task-master, and was then in one of the 
fortresses. So much Nekht learned. The affair was 
but slight—concerning the beating of a Hebrew. 
Perchance he is now released.’ 

But Mahu did not speak hopefully. He feared the 
worst. If Ra-hetep had interfered presumptuously, 
death might well be his punishment, more especially 
if it were known that it was he who had hindered the 
fulfilment of the wishes of Pharaoh. 

“Thou dost not think that,” said Nefert, whose 
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voice became weak and drowsy. ‘“ Thou dost think 
he hath died. But it is not so, At least, he spoke 
to me ere I became ill.” 

She turned over on her side, and fell into a doze, 
while Mahu wondered whether the call had not really 
come from a dying man, and whether it had not 
signified the death of the girl-wife as well. 

He had many days in which to think such thoughts. 
Nefert had been far from strong for some months, 
and the illness took great hold on her enfeebled frame. 
The chill contracted on the night of her visit to the 
temple had aggravated the disease, and Mahu watched 
by her bedside in deepest anxiety by night and 
day. 

He scarcely left her to attend the temple services, 
though there were few priests able to carry on the 
worship of the gods, and it was only by ones and twos 

that the citizens came into the temple courts. The 

disease was particularly virulent among the priests and 
the attendants at the temple, as Mahu found, when, 
at the end of the first few days of Nefert’s illness, 
he wished to summon some minor official to take his 
directions. 

He left Nefert’s room when she was half-sleeping 
and half-waking, the state in which she usually lay, 
and as his hand dropped the curtain which hung over 
the door-way, a black form rose up almost at his feet, 
and then bowed in front of him. Nekht was never 
absent from his place for many minutes together. 
He was always on the watch for some opportunity 
of serving his mistress. 

The whites of his eyes showed distressfully in his 
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black face as he turned his gaze upon his master, 
trying to read his countenance. 

“Go to the temple,” said Mahu, ‘“‘ and summon to 
me the Chief of the Singers.” 

“ He is not there, my Lord,” answered the negro. 
“He hath been stricken down.”’ 

“Then the Head of the Course whose week it is,” 
said the High Priest. 

“It is Nes-Heru. But he, too, is ill with the boils. 
Men say he cannot live.” 

“It must be Jannes then,” returned Mahu. ‘ Send 
him to me, or, if he be not there, Jambres may come.” 

Nekht threw up his hands, whether in despair or in 
exultation, Mahu could not say. 

“Hath not my Lord heard? Jambres is ill, and 
Jannes hath this morning died. Most of all hath it 
smitten the magicians.”’ 

A curious change passed over the priest’s face. 
Then it settled down again into passivity. 

“ This have I not heard!’’ he said quietly, “‘ Go to 
the temple, Nekht, and fetch me whom thou canst of 
the servants of the god. The Lady Nefert is grievously 
ill,” he added, as he saw the poor man’s wistful 
expression, ‘‘ but Iam not without hope.” 

He returned to the sick room, and_after going up to 
the bed to look at his patient, whom Netchemet was 
gently fanning, he sat down at a little distance to think. 

Jannes’ sudden death had removed from him his 
greatest enemy—the man who had made mischief for 
him in many ways. Was it possible that even now the 
future might hold some happiness for Nefert and him- 
self? On the day after her visit to the temple, when 
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the disease first began to make itself manifest, and she 
found herself unable to leave her bed, she had falter- 
ingly confessed where she had been, and how Jannes 
had found her. But her weakness had prevented her 
from speaking much, and Mahu had been too anxious 
about her health to pay great attention to her words. 
Now they returned to him. “So far at least, her 
prayer hath been answered,” he thought, “‘ she cannot 
go to the Palace at the time appointed. Surely the 
gods, if gods there be, if they would hear a prayer at 
all, would listen to one so young and pure.” 

“Tf gods there be.” 

His own thought came back to him and smote him. 
It was an appalling one for any Egyptian—for the 
Ur-Kherp-hem of all Egyptians. 

He passed his hand wearily over his high shaven brow. 

“Scarce can I think now,” he said, “‘ If she recover, 
I will search into these mysteries yet more earnestly, 
but for the present I must leave them.” 

The red curtain over the doorway was being gently 
pulled aside by a black hand. Mahu got up, and went 
to speak to Nekht. 

“ The priest Bakaa awaits thee, my lord.” 

Mahu went to his study, crossing on his way the 
dining-hall, where the servants were arranging a 
meal of which he would eat little. He looked keenly 
into the face of the young man who was standing 
in the middle of the room. Bakaa was one of the minor 
priests, and Mahu knew little of him, though he had 
noticed his honest and sincere expression. 

‘“ Art thou the only priest in the House of Ptah? ”’ 
began the Ur-Kherp-hem. 
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“There are none above me in rank present this 
morning ”’ answered the young man nervously. ‘‘ Thy 
servant saith, my lord, that thou didst wish to see 
one of u e 

“Tt is well,” interrupted Mahu. “Seat thyself, I 
pray thee, and tell me what I would know. Is it true 
that the priest Jannes is dead ? ”’ 

Bakaa bowed. “‘ This morning early he died.” 

“ Hath this been fatal in the temple and the city ? ” 
pursued Mahu. 

““ There have been but few deaths,”’ answered Bakaa. 
“Those who have lived moderately and temperately 
will recover, so say the physicians.”’ 

“ Ah,” said the priest, and remained in deep thought. 

“They say,’ went on Bakaa, “‘ that this is but the 
plague that often comes with the first wheat. But 
it is worse than men can remember. Moreover, it 
came with great suddenness.”’ 

“As many things have come!” said the priest. 
“ Hast thou heard ought of the manner of its coming ? ” 

“Yea, my lord,’ said Bakaa. ‘‘I have heard 
much. But five days ago, the servant of Jannes came 
to the temple to say that his master was sore smitten. 
Those in authority questioned the fellow. He knew 
much, for it seems that he had attended his master 
to the Palace on the day before. Mesu and Aaron were 
there, and the magicians had been summoned to meet 
them, as they had not been since they were defeated 
by the Hebrews at the time of the plague of lice. 
Not many of the priests went from the temple of Ptah, 
but Jannes and Jambres have not ceased to practise 
magic.” 
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“‘ Dost thou study the magical arts?’ asked Mahu. 
Bakaa looked troubled. 

‘“‘T am not a learned man,” hesaid. ‘‘ I meddle not 
with such things. The service and worship of the 
gods is enough for me.” 

“Continue thy story,’ said Mahu. 

“‘ My lord, there is little to tell,’ said the priest. 
It was as always—thou knowest. Mesu hath succeeded 
and we have failed. He took ashes of the furnace, and 
scattered it towards heaven in the sight of Pharaoh, 
saying that it should be boils with blains breaking out 
over man and beast in all the land of Egypt.” 

“TY marvel Pharaoh doth not destroy the man,” 
said the Ur-Kherp-hem. 

“He dare not,’ said Bakaa simply. “ He fears 
what the God of the Hebrews would do to him.” 

“ Tt was in vain,” he continued, ‘‘ for the magicians 
to begin to prepare their incantations. Fear came 
upon them. Their hands shook. They could not 
stand before Pharaoh. Hastily they left the royal 
presence. The servant told how Jannes flung himself 
into his litter in the court-yard, and when they reached 
his house he was smitten with the boils. To-day he hath 
died.”’ 

“Thou must instruct the embalmers,”’ said Mahu. 
‘* He must be buried with the honours due to a priest.” 

Then the swift remembrance came upon him that 
another funeral might have to take place, with the 
honours due to a priestess, and signing a mute farewell 
to Bakaa, he left the room hastily. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE EarTH Is THE LoRD’S 


But Nefert did not die. For weeks she lay in her room 
in feebleness and suffering, till gradually her strength | 
returned to her. Mahu, in his own mind, attributed 
her recovery to his treatment, and especially to his 
having refused to call in any of the ordinary physicians 
to undertake the case. The Egyptian doctors, though 
justly famed for their skill, considered magic as effica- 
cious as drugs, while Mahu, in the course of his researches, 
had come to the conclusion that medicines which were 
decotions from herbs were more useful than those 
which added such ingredients as bone-dust or rancid 
fat, and he had small belief in the formule which 
physicians muttered over their patients. : 

But Nefert, as she slowly came back to health, 
returned also to fresh anxiety about her husband. 
She had scarcely taken in his danger when she heard of 
his imprisonment, but now she thought of him con- 
tinually, and Mahu felt that the constant grieving was 
hindering her recovery. , 

No news of Ra-hetep came from the Land of Goshen, 
and Pharaoh was in no mood either to listen to a petition 
from the Ur-Kherp-hem, or to be merciful to one who 
had cast in his lot with the Hebrews. 
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THE KING SULLENLY REFUSED TO OBEY. 
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Mesu bore a charmed life, it seemed, or else his utter 
fearlessness. preserved him, Early one morning he 
appeared before Pharaoh, desiring him in the name 
of the Eternal to let the children of Israel go. If the 
king did not do this, he said, the country would be 
devastated by a storm of thunder and hail such as 
had never been known before in Egypt. 

The king sullenly refused to obey the command, 
but the merciful warning of the calamity was heard by 
his servants. Bakaa, the priest, came in hot haste to 
tell it to Mahu, and such of the cattle of the god as 
had not perished in the murrain were driven in by the 
shouting, panting slaves, to their stalls at the back 
of the temple buildings. They had only left them 
for the open country a few weeks before, and the poor 
creatures were reluctant to return to the dimness 
and confinement again. But it was well for those 
of the servants of Pharaoh who had regarded the word 
of the Lord. Storms were not uncommon in Egypt 
at that season, but this storm exceeded, as Mesu had 
said it would, any that had been known within the 
memory of man. 

The thunder rolled and crashed till the terrified 
beasts bellowed in their stalls. Their cries could be 
heard even in Mahu’s house, and were mingled with 
the shrieks of some of the poorer people, who had 
rushed to take refuge in the temple. Netfert, trem- 
bling in her bed, with Netchemet crouched on the 
ground beside her, tried to frame prayers to the Eternal 
instead of to the gods of Egypt, and longed for the 
presence of her father, who had felt bound to go and 
guard the sanctity of the house of Ptah. 
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As the lightning illuminated her room, and the hail, 
with loud, continuous roaring came pelting on the roofs, 
and augmented the noise of the thunder, she wondered 
if this were indeed to be the end, and if, in a short time, 
temple and city would alike be blazing, and the House 
of the White Wall become a heap of ashes. 

The storm lasted all night, but towards morning 
it abated, and when the dawn had come, the High 
Priest, grey and haggard with long hours of strain 
and watching, entered his daughter’s room. 

“It is over for the present,’”’ he said, sinking down 
on to a chair by the bedside.”” The King hath not 
slept all night, they say, and sent some two hours ago 
for Mesu and Aaron. Mesu hath promised to remove 
the plague in order that Pharaoh may know that the 
earth belongs to the Eternal, and Pharaoh will let the 
Hebrews go—so he saith. Indeed, it were well for 
the country that he should, else will there be a famine, 
_with so many to feed and so little to feed them. 
Never have I seen such desolation.” 

‘“Perchance the storm came not in the land of 
Goshen,” murmured Nefert softly, and her father went 
on: 

‘“ Thou hast not lately seen the country, but it was 
exceeding fair. The fields were blue with the flax, 
and the barley was all but ripe. Now it is even as if 
they ‘had been cut down by the sickle of the reaper 
and driven over by many chariots. The trees are 
injured, too, and, needless to say, all cattle left in the 
fields are dead. The country is a ruin. This hath 
been a hideous night in the temple. I could not for 
pity’s sake drive the people from the Hypostyle Hall, 
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and their misery and terror weresadtosee. But the 
servants of the god have done well. Since Jannes’ 
death much mischief hath ceased. Bakaa is a good 
priest and strives to do his uttermost.” 

“Tt will go hardly with those who weave the linen 
for the priests’ garments, now that the flax is smitten,” 
reflected Nefert. ‘ But, Father, thou art faint! Bid 
them bring thee some food here, and then respose 
for a space.” 

“Tam truly exhausted,” said Mahu wearily, “ and 
I have no hope that these things are yet at an end. 
Pharaoh hath no regard for truth.” 

It was strange how his tone, with regard to the king, 
had altered, thought Nefert, as she lay silent, and 
watched her father, while he ate and drank the bread, 
fruit, and wine that his servants brought him. Yet 
she could not help faintly hoping that this last awful 
visitation might cause the emancipation of the Hebrews, 
and that, through it, she and Ra-hetep might somehow 
be restored to each other. 

The possibility gave her new energy, and during 
the next few days she was able to get up, to sit in the 
battered garden, and to walk feebly about the house, 
while Mahu, on the contrary, looked so ill with strain 
and anxiety, that Nefert’s heart smote her when she saw 
him. She tried to care for him and to predict that 
a brighter time would come, but the High Priest’s 
forebodings were soon justified. Pharaoh hardened his 
heart against warnings, and plagues, and his own 
promises, and would not give one order that might 
help the departure of the Israelites. 

Then Mesu and Aaron came again into the royal 
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presence. The daily miracle of their safety had be- 
come a recognised fact by this time. They promised 
a plague more terrible than all that had gone before, 
a plague less common in Egypt than in many Eastern 
countries—a plague of locusts. fe 

“They shall fill thy house,’”’ said Mesu, “‘ and the 
houses of all thy servants, and the houses of all the 
Egyptians ; which neither thy fathers, nor thy fathers’ 
fathers have seen since the day that they were upon 
the earth unto this day.” 

He did not wait for the formal dismissal from the 
Court, but turned himself and went out from Pharaoh 
as he finished these words. It was the action of the 
ambassador of a great Monarch, angry at the trouble 
caused by a petty chieftain who had rebelled against 
his master. It had its effect upon the servants of 
Pharaoh. As the king, enraged, but not knowing 
how to preserve his own dignity, glanced round the 
court, his courtiers took upon themselves to remon- 
strate. ‘‘ How long,” they said, “ shall this man be a 
snare unto us? Let the men go, that they may serve 
the Lord their God; knowest thou not yet that 
Egypt is destroyed ? ”’ | 

The remonstrance was voiced by the uncle of Jannes, 
the old scribe whose worldly wisdom was undoubted, 
and Pharaoh dared not disregard it. Mesu and 
Aaron were recalled before they had left the outer 
court of the palace, and brought back before Pharaoh, 
who began again to negotiate with them. 

But he was not in a position to make conditions. 
The demand of Mesu was that Pharaoh should 
humble himself before the Eternal, whom he had 
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expressly acknowledged at the time of the hail and 
thunder. 

Pharaoh was willing for the men of Israel to depart, 
but he wished to keep the women and children, the 
flocks and the herds, behind. When Mesu insisted 
on the right of the whole nation to leave the country, 
with their property, the king became violent, and 
finally, as if to wipe out the remembrance of their 
previous dignified exit, he had the brothers driven from 
his presence. 

So the locusts came. 

Nefert was standing under a tree in the garden, 
which was just beginning to recover from the effects of 
the storm, throwing crumbs of bread to the fishes in 
one of the little ponds. Her fingers crumbled the 
roll absently ; her white dress fell loosely round her 
thin form, and was tossed about by the east wind, 
which was blowing with unusual strength. Her face 
was still scarred by the marks of her illness; she was 
thinking about Ra-hetep, and it was some time before 
she realised that the sun had gone behind a cloud, 
and that its light had become dull and obscured. When 
she perceived this she looked up wonderingly.. A 
dense brown mass was hanging in the sky, and as she 
watched, it seemed to get higher and higher, and every 
minute it came more directly overhead. 

She had not seen anything like this before, and just 
as her mind was arriving at the truth, one of the slaves 
came rushing down the garden, gesticulating violently. 

‘“‘ Lady, lady,” he cried, his eyes wide with excite- 
ment, “hasten, go in quickly, it is the locusts.” 
At the same moment, Nekht came hurrying from the 
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house, while Netchemet, behind him, made agitated 
signs to Nefert. The brown cloud was immediately 
overhead now, and was rapidly covering the sky 
from their sight. Then it began slowly to descend. 

“O Nefert, be swift,” called Netchemet ; “‘in but a 
moment they will beupon thee! They will sit on thee, 
and get entangled in thy hair! MHasten!”’ 

It was a timely reminder, and Nefert hurried indoors, 
followed by the servants, who spared no pains to 
make the house as secure as possible against the loath- 
some insects. One locust by itself is curious and 
interesting, but the sight of thousands of locusts can 
excite nothing but horror and disgust. 

The cloud descended upon the land. When Mahu 
and his daughter looked out into their garden, generally 
so fair and fragrant, they saw only an enclosed place 
from which every vestige of green was departing. 
Flowers, shrubs and trees were a brown mass, hide- 
ously alive. . 

As had been the case in the plague of frogs, it was 
not possible entirely to shut the locusts out of the 
houses. Nefert saw locusts, heard locusts, smelt 
locusts, and found it difficult to keep locusts out of her 
food when she was about to eat it. 

When they had done their worst in the gardens near 
the temple, the insects removed from the desert which 
they had made, and passed on to the next green spot. 
The wheat, which was too young to have been much 
hurt by the hail, was all devoured by these terrible 
invaders. The land behind them was a desolate wilder- 
ness, and nothing escaped them. ‘The trees, in which 
the Egyptians delighted, were injured by them, for 
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they did not only eat the leaves, but attacked the 
branches as well. All provision which was left for man 
and beast was what had been stored at previous 
harvests. The danger of famine was near. 

But Pharaoh’s obstinacy was gradually giving way. 
At the same time, the health of his servant, the Ur- 
Kherp-hem, was slowly failing. Nefert, who had been 
the patient, became in her turn physician and nurse, 
and when Mahu was ill enough to take to his bed 
she refused to leave him. She sent Netchemet to 
speak to Bakaa, when that faithful priest came to report 
the state of affairs to his superior. The king, it seemed, 
had been completely broken down by the visitation of 
the locusts. He hastened to call for Mesu and Aaron. 

“‘T have sinned,” he said, “‘ against the Lord, your 
God, and against you. Now therefore forgive, I 
pray thee, my sin, only this once, and entreat the Lord, 
your God, that He may take away from me this death 
only.” 

“So saith Bakaa,’”’ said Netchemet, as she told the 
message, “‘ and Mesu, the Hebrew, went immediately 
out and entreated his God. Therefore doth this wind 
from the west blow. The locusts are being driven into 
the sea that lies towards the desert.” 

“He will not yet let them go,” said Mahu, and 
turned wearily upon his couch. 


CHAPTER XV 
DAYS OF DARKNESS 


Mauu was right. Pharaoh would not let the Hebrews 
go, and for a few days nothing further occurred to 
compel him to do so. The west wind had driven the 
locusts into the sea, and it continued to blow steadily, — 
long after the devouring insects had disappeared. 

Then it came from the south-west, and men began 
to feel some anxiety. This wind brought with it the 
sand of the desert, and made life for a time almost 
unendurable. Still, a sand storm was a common 
occurrence, and the people would have borne it pati- 
ently, if it had not been bruited abroad in the city, 
that Mesu had been observed, stretching out his hand 
towards heaven, as if calling some of the powers of 
the air to serve him. This surely betokened some fresh 
disaster. 

Even while they spoke of it, the calamity came. 
The south-west wind drove up in greater violence than 
ever before, and on its wings it carried tiny particles 
of sand, from the vast wildernesses that lay in its track. 
The sand stung the faces of people in the streets, 
and filled their eyes, and mouths, and ears, and nostrils. 


Then the air grew thicker and denser with it, and the 
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yellow atmosphere changed to black, and men could 
no longer see the houses or the tossing branches 
of the bare trees, or the wayfarers hurrying to their 
homes. The only thing that they were conscious of 
was this black wall of wind that pressed against them, 
filling their lungs, and numbing their minds, causing 
some, who could not get to shelter, to fall, suffocated 
and exhausted, by the way, and others to stumble 
on in the darkness, until they came upon the river, and 
were suddenly plunged into its waters. 

For three days, Ra, the sun god, was veiled and 
hidden ; his worship could not be performed ; his light 
was obscured at the command of the servant of the 
Eternal. 

Inside the houses, the air was thick and burning to 
breathe, and the light of the lamps hardly showed a 
few feet off. Everyone in Memphis was indoors, and 
the porter in the courtyard of Mahu’s house barricaded 
himself in his room by the gate, and reflected mourn- 
fully that this was the second day of darkness, and that 
three hours must elapse before he could hope to leave 
his solitude, and strive to regain some cheerfulness, 
by joining his companions in their evening meal. He 
might even leave his post earlier, he thought, for no 
one could come to the house on such a day. At that 
moment, his thoughts were interrupted by a sudden 
knocking at the door. With a start of surprise the 
porter got up from his bench and listened. The 
knocking came again. It was louder and more 
urgent. The man gave a gesture of disgust. He 
flung a rough cloak round his partially-clad limbs, 
lowered his head against the hot, biting blast that met 
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him as he stepped into the courtyard, and began to 
undo the bolts of the door. 

He could barely discern a tall shadow in the general 
blackness, but something moved past him, and then a 
voice that he knew spoke in his ear, as he put forth his 
strength to close the heavy door : 

‘The Ur-Kherp-hem and the Lady Nefert, are 
they well ? ” 

The porter almost fell against the door in his aston- 
ishment. ‘“‘ My Lord Ra-hetep !”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
hast thou come through this, my lord ? ”’ 

Ra-hetep laughed wearily, the laugh of a tired man 
who does not want to complain. ‘‘ Conduct me to thy 
master,” he said. “I have found my way here, and 
thou mayest do thy part in leading me across this court- 
yard, for, by the life of Pharaoh, it is marvellously 
dark.” 

The porter obeyed in wondering silence, and the two 
men groped their way to the principal entrance, where 
they were received by Nekht, whose black face, seen 
by the flickering oil-lamp that he carried, lighted up 
with joy at the sight of Ra-hetep. 

‘“¢ The Ur-Kherp-hem is ill, very ill,” he said. “ The 
Lady Nefert is in much sadness and always with him.” 

Then he hurried off to fetch his mistress, leaving 
Ra-hetep alone in the well-known room, where he had 
been accustomed to sit and talk to Mahu. 

Nefert was sitting in the gloom of her father’s 
chamber, listening to the painful breaths by which 
he took the burning, laden air into his lungs. The 
darkness that surrounded her was as nothing to the 
darkness in her soul. Never had she so realised her 
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own powerlessness. A few weeks before, she had given 
thanks to the God of the Hebrews for the timely 
illness that had saved her from Pharaoh. Now she 
was tempted to think that her thankfulness and hope 
had been a vain delusion. Her father was dying; her 
husband was probably also dead, at the best he was 
in prison. Their fortune had gone in the recent 
calamities; but that was a small matter, except in 
so far as it rendered her position still more unsafe. 
All that she loved was passing from her. 

Nefert rose and gave her father a cooling drink, or 
rather, a drink that was as cold as her care could 
make it, and then sat down again, with her head in 
her hands. 

She did not know that Nekht had entered the room, 
till he stood beside her, and when he beckoned her to 
leave her place she followed calmly, wondering little 
what his errand might be. 

A few words and gestures from the servant took her, 
wild-eyed and panting, to the room where Ra-hetep 
was. He was standing facing the door-way, his tall 
figure drawn up in an attitude of intense expectation. 

Nefert gave one glance at him. This was indeed her 
husband; travel-stained and worn, his garments 
plastered with sand, his eyes bright with fatigue, 
Ra-hetep himself had returned to her, With a low 
cry of joy she was caught in his strong arms. 

Ra-hetep held the fragile form of his wife to him, 
while incoherent prayers of thankfulness welled up in 
his soul. Scarcely had he dared to dream of such a 
welcome as this. Nefert’s face was thin and pinched 
with past suffering, but her eyes were glorious with joy 
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at his return. She would not let him remain long, 
however, without the refreshment that he so much 
needed, and she sent Nekht to be his attendant while 
she herself returned to her father’s room. 

There Ra-hetep followed her, as soon as he had 
bathed, changed his clothes, and eaten some food. 

Mahu was propped up in bed, eagerly expecting him, 
for Nefert had told him of her husband’s sudden arrival. 

The priest’s face was unnaturally flushed. His 
breath came in gasps. 

‘“‘T rejoice to see thee, my son,” he said. ‘‘ How 
hast thou escaped ? ”’ 

“I was in prison, as thou hast heard,” answered the 
young man, looking with concern at the face of his 
father-in-law, “‘in the fortress of Rameses. But the 
governor, when he heard of the plague of locusts and 
how Pharaoh had humbled himself before Mesu, was 
afraid, and released me. I was unjustly imprisoned, 
it is true, for I did but protect one of our people against 
a cruel wrong; but those in charge of these places 
have over-much power. But that is done with, and 
I am free. As soon as I might get away I hastened 
here; but as I entered Memphis, the darkness came, 
so thickly that it might be felt. I reached the dwelling 
of some of our people, hoping that the light would 
come; but as it did not, I set out on the next day to 
grope my way hither. Many times have I despaired 
of reaching thy house, but at length, after five hours, 
I have found it.” 

He stopped speaking, and his hard, brown hand held 
his wife’s in a clasp that told more than his plain, 
unadorned speech could ever tell. 
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Mahu lay silent, looking at them sadly and thought- 
fully. Then he roused himself, and made a great 
effort to speak connectedly. 

“T have much to say,” he began, “‘ but my strength 
fails. I rejoice that thou hast come, Ra-hetep, to 
take charge of thy—thy wife. Thou must take her 
with ‘thee shortly, and I pray to all the Heavenly 
Powers that thou mayest find the good land that thou 
seekest. For myself, I have to take the long journey 
to that other land, which we call the kingdom of 
Osiris.” 

“No, no, my Father,” broke out Nefert’s piteous 
voice. “ Thou shalt not, thou canst not die! Thou 
shalt come with us to the good land. Mesu saith it 
is flowing with milk and honey, and it is but some weeks’ 
march across the desert. Now my lord hath come, 
he will make thee well.” 

She left Ra-hetep, and knelt down by the side of 
the bed, clasping Mahu’s hand. 

A humorous smile played for a moment round the 
priest’s mouth. 

“Thou wilt not soon get to thy good land, my son,” 
he said. ‘“‘ It is not as easy to guide a crowd of freed 
slaves as it was in the past to lead thy disciplined 
soldiers. And if I got well again, as thou and this 
dear maid do hope, I should be but a hindrance to 
thee. I could not easily brook life in the desert. The 
ways of the Hebrews would gall me. But it will not 
be. I know the sign of my disease. It hath been in 
me for long, and this air, full of particles of sand, is 
hastening my end. I would I knew more of the life 
after death! Thy religion saith little of that, yet 
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thy God has conquered mine. Our rites are full of 
the hope of immortality, and I would that now, while 
I have strength, thou wouldst send for Bakaa. He 
is faithful, and will see to the embalming of my body.”’ 

Nefert’s tears were falling silently on to the covering 
of the bed. Now she raised her stained face, and she 
and Ra-hetep spoke at the same instant. 

“Dearest, dearest Father, why shouldst thou speak 
to Bakaa ?”’ 

‘Who but thy son and daughter should see to the 
conduct of the funeral rites? We will follow in all 
things the ritual which is appointed,’ added Ra-hetep. 
“Thy priests shall perform the divine mysteries as 
thou wouldst have them, and Nefert and I will go 
with thee to the tomb with all the honour that we can 
bestow. But, I pray thee, do not think yet that thou 
must die.”’ 

There was a pause, while the Ur-Kherp-hem turned 
over in his mind what had been said. 

A funeral among the Egyptians was no matter to 
be disposed of in a short hour, or even inaday. The 
intense belief in a life beyond the grave had caused 
the multiplication and elaboration of funeral cere- 
monies; and the process of embalming, itself, which had 
to take place before these could be begun, was a long 
and costly proceeding. So great a hold had the idea 
of the future life taken upon the mind of the nation, 
that many classes of the people spent the whole of 
their lives on earth in preparing for it. 

Besides the surgeon-priests who were trained in the 
art of embalming, there were the paraschites, the lowest 
of the people, whose very touch was defiling, because 
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it was their business to open the sacred bodies of the 
dead. 

There were, as well, the sculptors, architects and 
painters who adorned the tombs: there were the 
scribes who made copies of the sacred books to be 
left in them. There were the makers of amulets and 
jewels for the coffins, and those who carved the statues 
of the gods to protect the soul in the underworld, and 
fashioned the ushabti figures which would start up 
alive to work for the departed in the kingdom of Osiris. 

In case anything happened to the frail mummy (for 
the future happiness of the soul was bound up with 
the preservation of the body) portrait statues of the 
dead person were made, in which the soul might 
take refuge, and models of every sort of utensil and 
implement were left in the sepulchre for the use of 
the dead. 

The funeral ceremonies, after the embalming had 
taken place, were long and elaborate, and one of the 
principal actors in them was the son of the deceased— 
“his son who loves him.”’ 

How far would Ra-hetep’s new religion allow him 
to go in taking this part, which would naturally fall 
to him? What notice would be drawn upon him if 
he either shared or refused to share in the funeral — 
ceremonies? And supposing that he stayed for the 
full seventy days which should be devoted to the 
funeral of a high priest, could he or Nefert ever hope 
to escape from Egypt ? 

These thoughts passed through Mahu’s mind as 
he lay there, still and silent, except for his painful 
breathing. His whole nature yearned to feel that the 
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beautiful and symbolic ceremonies, which he knew so 
well, would be performed over him. It was a sore 
struggle for a dying man, and the Ur-Kherp-hem had 
made perhaps the greatest sacrifice of his life, when 
he ordered in his old tone of authority, ‘‘ Send Bakaa 
to me,” 

Nefert did not dream of disobeying. Nekht was 
sent to find his way, if possible, to the temple, and when 
the priest at length came, Mahu gave him plain and 
decided directions for his own burial. 

His body was to be embalmed, but not expensively. 
All was to be done as simply and shortly as possible. 
The rites at the tomb were only to include what was 
considered absolutely necessary, and Bakaa was to 
take complete charge of the arrangements; Ra-hetep 
and Nefert were to take no part, they would be away 
from the land. Bakaa listened in amazement, half 
terrified at his own responsibility, but Mahu silenced his 
remonstrances and those of Ra-hetep. He sent the 
latter to his treasure-chest for money and documents, 
and after the priest had gone, he called for the scribe, 
and settled his affairs as best he could. A mere pittance 
had been left of his once considerable fortune, and 
after setting a certain sum aside for his burial, he made 
over the rest to Ra-hetep. 

“Take what ye can from this house,” he said, 
“when ye go. It will only fall into the royal treasury.” 

He was much exhausted when these things had 
been done, and fell into a heavy doze. Ra-hetep and 
Nefert watched by him all that night and the next 
day, giving him nourishment when he could take it, 
and longing for some lightening of the heavily-laden air. 
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During the next evening, Nefert, whom Ra-hetep 
had sent to take some rest, was hastily aroused. 

“He speaks,” said her husband. “ Thy father is 
speaking to me.” 

Mahu had been uneasy and oppressed all day, 
hardly able to say a word, but now he was talking in 
a dreamy tone, half to himself and half to them. 

“Tt is great,” he said, “ this religion of the 
Hebrews, but to me it lacks much. Our gods came 
down to us, or at least we thought they did. Dost 
thou never long, Ra-hetep, to see thy Great God?” 

The young man hesitated. He knew not what to 
answer. 

“He hath spoked to Mesu,” he said at last. “ We 
know that He liveth, and that He is the God of 
our ancestors, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; so hath He 
revealed to Mesu.”’ 

“ T would that He would reveal Himself more fully,” 
returned Mahu wearily. ‘‘ Dost thou never hope 
that He would take upon Himself human form and 
appear to thee ? ” 

‘T know not,” answered Ra-hetep. “I am indeed 
ignorant of these matters. Mesu abhorreth images 
of the Divine. He will teach the people wisdom, I 
shall but fight the battles, if there are battles to be 
fought. And yet, yet, O my Father, I will tell thee 
truly, I have longed at times that my God would come 
to me, and tell me that this is His quarrel in which 
I am engaged, and that He Himself leads our host.” 

Mahu gave a movement of assent, and Nefert held 
some wine to his lips. There was silence for a time ; 
then the high priest spoke again. 
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“TI know not who will succeed me. I have tried to 
live as a good high priest should, and I have not been 
negligent in the temple; but my life hath fallen in 
troubled days. Tell me, my son, when thou art 
established in thy good land, wilt thou too have 
temples, and priests, and sacrifices ? ”’ 

“I know not,” answered Ra-hetep again. ‘ Mesu 
hath much to teach us. But before we leave this land 
we shall offer a sacrifice to our God, so Mesu hath told 
me. We shall share in a holy feast on the night that 
we depart.” 

“ Ah, that is well,” said Mahu. “ Thus will ye gain 
strength in soul and body, for the struggle before you, 
if ye partake of the life of your God.” 

Again he was silent, and presently he fell asleep. 

The scribe attached to the household, who had a 
knowledge of medicine, came in from time to time 
to look at him, and Ra-hetep saw by his face that he 
had no hope of his master’s recovery. Mahu himself, 
at the beginning of his illness, had instructed him, as 
well as Nefert, in the remedies to be employed, but 
nothing had seemed to be of any good. The long 
strain and anxiety, which the High Priest had under- 
gone, had made him a ready victim to disease. 

He slept more quietly during this night, and, as the 
atmosphere was gradually becoming purer and lighter, 
Nefert hoped faintly that some improvement was about 
to take place in her father’s condition. 

The dawn was struggling with. the darkness when 
Mahu opened his eyes. But he did not regard those 
in the room with him; he was looking far away at 
some scene that the watchers could not behold. 
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‘*Hasten,’ he said in an excited voice, “ hasten ! 
Nefert is safe, but those tardy folk, with their flocks, 
on the soft sand will scarce escape. They follow hard 
after! I can hear the thud of the horses’ hoofs behind, 
and the roll of the chariots.”’ 

‘“‘He is dreaming,” said Nefert in a terrified whisper, 
but Ra-hetep motioned to her to be silent. 

“ How fast they come!” went on Mahu. “‘ Mesu 
might have known that Pharaoh would not let his 
slaves escape so easily when Nefert is with them! 
What hope is there ? ”’ 

He watched, with terrible anxiety, the struggle 
that only he could see. The sweat broke out on his 
forehead and his hands clutched the bed-coverings. 
Suddenly an expression of awe and relief came over 
his face. 

“ Ah,” he cried, with a long-drawn sound. “Is 
it so ? The pride of Egypt’s cavalry to be swept away 
thus! How that poor fellow fights the waves! Hor- 
rible! horrible! But they are overwhelmed, and Nefert 
is safe. Surely the Lord God of the Hebrews hath 
triumphed gloriously ! ”’ 

He lay back, panting. The room became very 
still. Outside, the light was growing stronger, and 
presently a ray of sunshine stole in from the high 
window, and fell across the sick man. 

Mahu started up and stretched out his arms in 
adoration. “‘Ra returns to me!” he exclaimed. 
“Blessed be the Great God! Thou only God, who 
art from the beginning;”’ and with this confession 
of his faith on his lips, Mahu, the Ur-Kherp-hem, fell 
back on his pillows dead. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE Lorp’s PASSOVER 


It was the evening of the fourteenth day of the month 
known to the Hebrews as Abib. The bright full moon 
was shining down on the land of Goshen, and upon 
Rameses, one of the cities which the Pharaohs had 
built with the labour of slaves. 

The surrounding country was full of greenness and 
fertility ; the waters of the Nile glistened in the moon- 
light, and the palms rustled softly in the breeze. 
To those who had lately seen the barrenness and 
desolation of other parts of Egypt, where hail and 
locusts, sandstorm and murrain had been at work, 
the Delta seemed a very garden of the Lord. Its 
waters, trees and fruits were long remembered by the 
Israelites. 

The hour was late, but the inhabitants of Rameses 
had not gone to rest. Men moved up and down the 
streets, and went in and out of the rough brick houses, 
where lights were burning brightly. There was an air 
of expectancy and excitement about the city, and 
even beyond its boundary. Pitched round about it 
were goat-hair tents, such as the wandering tribes of 
the desert, or the Israelite shepherds used, and from 
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beyond and around those tents came the plaintive 
bleat of many flocks and herds, and the sound of their 
moving to and fro, and of their ceaseless plucking 
at the soft, rich grass. There was an undertone of 
sound everywhere. 

Into this quiet alertness came anew element. A man, 
spent with running, toiled up the principal street, and 
made for the house of the Governor of the fortress. 

He was admitted, and after a short time the watch- 
ful city was again disturbed. The Governor himself 
rose up from a feast—the lotus wreath still on his head 
—and called out his underlings. Civil and military 
officials were dispatched to the houses of the principal 
Israelites in all parts of the city, bearing but one 
message: ‘‘ Rise up and go. Get you gone.” 

They did not find the Israelites unprepared. Each 
family wasready. Their long garments were girded up, 
their staves were in their hands, their sandals were on 
their feet. In house after house, the messengers of 
Pharaoh found the Hebrews thus prepared, standing 
like travellers round a table, snatching a hasty meal 
of roasted lamb and unleavened bread. 

One wild-eyed man with a haggard face was ques- 
tioned by the men of the house into which he had 
burst. 

“Why hath Pharaoh sent thus?” asked a tall, 
broad shouldered Israelite. 

“It is the plague,” answered the Egyptian fiercely, 
‘‘ and it is the doing of thy leader, Mesu, and of his 
God, without doubt. Hath it entered thy house, 
or any of the houses of thy people? I jeered with 
the rest when I saw the blood that ye have painted 
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on your door-posts, but truly it hath been a mighty 
charm to save your cursed lives. Our young men, 
the hope of Egypt, are dead, from the son of Pharaoh, 
who lies at Tanis, close at hand, whence our message 
comes, even to my son, who is dying in my hut at 
home. Get ye gone—lepers!’’ and the poor fellow 
withdrew, his features convulsed with grief and 
hatred, 

There was a hurried consultation among the men, 
and then the party in the house separated, leaving 
quickly for their various posts of duty. 

The young Israelite who had spoken to the messenger 
put his arm round the shoulders of the slight girl, 
wrapped in a long dark cloak such as the Israelite 
women wore, who stood beside him. 

‘We must hasten,’ he said. ‘‘ Thou wilt not fear 
if I leave thee for a time? Nekht will watch over 
theesk 

‘‘T shall not fear,’’ she answered ; “‘ but I would we 
had brought Netchemet as well. It is strange without 
her.” 

Ra-hetep laughed quietly. ‘‘She loved best to 
stay with Bakaa,’ he said. ‘‘ He will make her a 
kind husband.”’ 

‘TI know, I know,” said Nefert. ‘“‘ I am not lonely 
with thee, my lord.” 

They reached the insignificant little house where 
they had been lodging. The bundles of Nefert’s 
goods that had been brought from Memphis were 
lying in its one room ; but Nekht was beginning to carry 
them outside, and to fasten them to the back of the ass 
that was to bear them. 
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His look, when he saw his mistress appear, was one 
of great relief. 

“‘ All is well, Nekht,” said Ra-hetep. ‘‘ We start 
almost at once; do thou guard thy mistress till I 
come.” 

He followed his wife inside. Nefert slipped off her 
dark mantle, and stood in her white dress, looking 
only a little older than she had done in her father’s 
house at Memphis, before the events of the last terrible 
year. 

Her husband caught her hands, and looked down 
at her with a great tenderness in his eyes : 

‘‘ Nefert, thou wilt have much to bear, as indeed 
thou hast already had since we left Memphis; canst 
thou be brave to endure ? ”’ 

The moonlight shone in through the half-opened 
door on Nefert’s face as she answered. “ Truly I can 
with thee, my lord, and I rejoice that we go now. 
If Pharaoh hath indeed come to his Palace in the 
Delta, because, as thou sayest, he suspects that I am 
hidden among thy people, I dread each hour that we 
stay. The Eternal will guide us. Did He not bring 
thy voice to me from prison to save me when I was 
sore beset by Jannes in the temple courts ? ” 

“Yea, He doth indeed guide us,” said Ra-hetep, 
“and now will I hasten our going.”’ 

He held her to him for a brief embrace and a mur- 
mured blessing before he strode away. 

He had much to oversee. The outlying parts of 
the encampment had not fully received instructions, 
and, as a result of a short conference with Mesu, he 
visited the furthest tents. Fresh contigents of 
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Hebrews were continually coming in, and needed to be 
told their position in the vast army that was so shortly 
to leave Egypt. 

Soon the departure began. Great companies of 
people, in an irregular procession, marched down the 
street, past the house where Nefert waited, in order 
to join the other companies, gathering outside the town 
on the way to leafy Succoth, which was to be the 
first halting-place. The men came carrying burdens 
and driving cattle, and armed with whatever weapons 
they could procure, for who knew what foes the desert 
might hold ? The women bore sleepy, wailing children, 
while others, just able to walk, clung to their garments ; 
some were on asses, a few were on camels, but most 
were on foot. Multitudes went by, it seemed to 
Nefert, before Ra-hetep came. Mesu, she saw several 
times passing up and down, giving orders, answering 
questions, always calm and dignified, always at the 
head of affairs. She saw also a solemn contingent 
which carried the bones of Joseph, the great ancestor 
whom all the Hebrews held in reverence. Nefert 
thought of the dear body which Bakaa had laid to 
rest in the tombs outside Memphis, and, in spite of 
herself, tears forced their way to her eyes. But, as 
she resolutely dried them, Ra-hetep’s hand was on her 
shoulder, and his voice was asking if she were ready. 

Nekht was patiently waiting with two equally patient 
donkeys. One was the baggage animal, and on to the 
back of the other Ra-hetep lifted Nefert. It was a 
strange way for an Egyptian lady of that period to 
travel, but Nefert had ridden thus from Memphis, 
and had become accustomed to her steed. Besides, 
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it was Ra-hetep who was carefully arranging her 
cloak, so that it completely covered her and almost 
concealed her face; his arm supported her as she 
mounted, his hand was on her bridle rein. Though 
Nefert’s heart failed her for an instant, as her donkey 
took its first step forward, and she heard before and 
behind her the tread of innumerable men and beasts, 
on the soft earth, though she realised that she was 
leaving Egypt and all its ancient civilization, and was 
going among people who often spoke in a foreign 
tongue, and who called her husband by another name, 
—yet it was only for an instant that her faith gave 
way. . 

Ra-hetep was with her, and in the strength of their 
great love she could go. There was yet a Greater 
Love and a Stronger Strength to depend on. Before 
the Israelites lay the desert and the Red Sea, behind 
them were the armies of Egypt, but with them was 
the Lord their God to help them. 


THE END. 
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7s. 6d. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By JoHN Bunyan. An edition for 
children, arranged by JEAN Marian MATTHEW. With four coloured 
and forty-two black and white Illustrations by H. J. For. 


5s. 


A Life of Our Lord. Told in the Words of the Four Gospels. With 
twelve coloured Illustrations by James Cuark, R.I. (The letterpress 
is entirely in the words of the Gospels, those incidents having been 
chosen which are readily intelligible to children.) 


3s. 6d. 


Where the Dolls Lived. By Mrs. H. C. Crapock, With four 
coloured and numerous black and white Illustrations by Honor C. 
AppLeTon. (A story in prose and picture, calculated to win the 
heart of any little girl.) 


Peggy’s Twins. By Mrs. H.C. Crapock. With four coloured and 
six black and white Illustrations by Honor C. APPLETON. (Another 
charming book from these collaborators, who know so well how to 

- charm the minds of little children.) 
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BIBLE PICTURE BOOKS 


4s. 


A Life of our Saviour. For Little Children. Containing: Our 
Saviour’s Childhood, Ministry, Teaching and Triumph. 
With twelve coloured Pictures, and many other Illustrations. 


_The Dawn of the World. Containing: The Story of Creation, 
The Patriarchs, Joseph. 


The Chosen People Containing: Moses, Judges in Israel, David. 


Forerunners of Christ. Containing: Prophets in Israel and 
Judah, Elijah, Kings of Israel and Judah. 


By E. B. Trist (Mrs. Wm. C. Prrrcy). Each with twelve coloured and 
twelve black and white Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 


SS, Peter and Paul. Depicted by H. J. Forp. With Notes on the 
pictures by W. K. Lowruer Oxarke. With coloured Frontispiece 
and thirteen other Illustrations. 


Sketches of English Church History. By Exizaseru Grierson. 
Illustrated. , (Biographical Sketches drawn from all periods of English 


History.) 
The Land where Jesus Lived. By Gerrrupg Hous. With 


coloured Plates and numerous Photographic Reproductions. (An 
attractive book for the young.) 


2s. 6d. 


The Parables. With coloured Frontispiece and twelve black and 
white Illustrations. By H. J. Forp. (The parables are given in 
full with short explanations where necessary.) 


A Nation’s Hero. The Story of Israel’s Exile and Return. 
By 8S. H. Macy. With coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 


A Glorious Host. Sketches of Saints, Heroes, and Martyrs. 
By E. B. Trist. Illustrated. 


How and Where they Lived in Bible Times. By E. B. Trisr, 
With eight coloured and numerous half-tone Illustrations, 


Our Wonderful Cathedrals. Series I. and II. By Gzrrrups 
Hous. With eight coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 


Our Wonderful Church. By Grrrrupz Hous. With eight 
Illustrations, 
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2s. 6d. 


Our Wonderful Faith. Papers for Children on the Apostles’ Creed. 
By Epwarp W. Oszornz, D.D. With eight Illustrations. 


Our Wonderful Earth. By F. A. Pirrs. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


Gentle Jesus. A Book for His Little Children. By GrrrrupE 
Houuls, With twenty-four Illustrations, 


Heralds of the Cross. Short Sketches of Missionary Heroes. By 
E. B. Trist. With sixteen Illustrations 


Some Battlefields of the Cross. Asia and some Islands of the 
Southern Seas. By E. B. Trist. With sixteen Illustrations. 


More Battlefields of the Cross. In the British Empire and 
Elsewhere. By E. B. Trist (Mrs. Wm. C. Piercy). With 
coloured Frontispiece and eight black and white Illustrations. 


Our Wonderful Bible. By Gerrrupr Hows. With several 
Illustrations. (The history of the Bible to the present day.) 


Qur Wonderful Prayer Book. By GerrrrupE Hous, With 
Illustrations. . 


Boys and Girls I have Known. By E. W. Oszornz, D.D. With 
coloured Frontispiece and sixteen other Illustrations. 


Some Wonderful Things in the Catechism. By Epwarp W. 
OspornzE, D.D. With eight Illustrations, 


The Children’s Bread. Teachings on the Church Year from Advent 
to Trinity, for Sunday Scholars. By M. L. McCune. With 
numerous I]lustrations. 


The Children’s Heritage. Talks to the Church’s Children on the 
Church’s Faith. By the Rev. G.R. Oaxizy, M.A,, B.D, 


The Cross and the Sword. Stories of the Royal Soldier- 
Saints of England. By the Rev. G. R. Oaxuey, M.A., B.D. 
With eight Illustrations by W. Pacer. 


Crowned with Glory. Stories of the Younger Saints in the Prayer- 
Book Calendar. By the Rev. G. R. Oakuiry, M.A., B.D. With 
several Illustrations. 


Livingstone, The Empire Builder, or Set under the Cross. 
By J. A. StraunTon Batty. With Illustrations. 


2s. 


A Book of Nursery Rhymes. Being Mother Goose’s Melodies, 
arranged in order of Attractiveness and Interest by CHARLES WELSH. 
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1s. 6d. 
BIBLE PICTURE BOOKS 
By E. B. Trist (Mrs. Wm. C. Piercy). With coloured and other 


Illustrations. 
The Story of Creation. Elijah. 
Joseph. David. 
Moses. Kings of Israel and Judah. 
Judges in Israel. Prophets in Israel and 
The Patriarchs, Judah. 
1s. 3d. 


The Land of Faraway, and Other Stories for Little Children. 
With coloured Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. ~ 


Teddy and the Fairy, and Other Stories for Little Children. 
With coloured Frontispiece and many other Il]lustrations. 


Old World Wonder Stories. Edited with an Introduction by 
M. V. O’SHea. With Illustrations. 


The Tales of Mother Goose. As First Collected by CHARLES 
PERRAULT in 1696, A Translation by CHarLEs WxELsH. With 
Illustrations. 

1s. 


OLD TALES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Adapted by C. M. Duncan-Jonzes. With coloured and other 
Illustrations. ™e 
A London Sparrow and Mignonette 
Little Drake and other Stories. 
Stories from Ballads. 
Stories from France. 
Stories from Wales. 
English Folk-Lore Stories. 


Our Saviour’s Childhood. 


iour’s Ministry. | Four Gospel Picture Books in large type. 
ae pre aatied reachlas Each has Three Coloured Pictures, and 


A é many other Illustrations. 
Our Saviour’s Triumph. 
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